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FREDERICK  D.  MORRISON. 

FREDERICK  Douglas  Morrison, 
W  son  of  Mansel  Edward  and 
^  Susannah  Elizabeth,  was  born 
in  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  Sept.  30  1837. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  sturdy,  high- 
minded  Scotch  Presbyterians,  whose 
representative  removed,  in  1737,  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  up 
extensive  land  along  the  Brandywine 
river,  and  was  the  first  of  several 
generations  of  prosperous  and  in- 
fluential farmers.  On  his  mother's 
side,  he  comes  of  an  old  English 
family;  one  of  whom,  Anthony  Morris, 
came  out  to  Philadelphia  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  where  he  and 
his  descendants  figured  very  promi- 
nently in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
what  was  then  the  Metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  Three  repesentatives 
of  the  Morris  family  were,  in  succes- 
sive generations,  mayors  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  of  them  was  obliged 
to  go  into  concealment  for  a  time  in 
order  to  avoid  serving  a  third  or  four- 
th term  against  his  will;  while  Israel 
Morris,    great-grandfather    of      the 


subject  of  our  sketch,  was  executor 
to  William  Penn,  Junior,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  his  day.  Spring- 
ing from  an  ancestry  of  such  sterling 
worth,  and  "A  gentleman  by  birth, 
training,  and  natural  disposition,  we 
should  very  properly  expect  to  tind 
Mr.  Morrison  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  any  profession  he  might  choose 
for  his  life's  work;  nor  are  we,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

Educated  in  the  best  private  schools 
of  his  day,  receiving  his  academic 
I  training  at  West  Chester,  he  taught 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  private 
and  public  schools  of  his  native 
county.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
gave  up  teaching  to  study  law,  but, 
being  unable  to  pass  the  Bar  on  ac- 
count of  his  well  known  sympatny 
for  the  Confederate  Cause,  he  came 
to  Baltimore  in  1861,  and  accepted 
the  assJstant-superintendency  of  the 
House  of  Refuge;  where,  for  two 
years,  he  was  a  faithful  and  efficient 
officer,  resigning  his  position  there 
only  to  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Girard  College  Pa.  How- 
ever he  had  not  yet  found  his  true 
sphere  of  usefulness,  for,  after  a  year 
of  singular  success  in  connection 
with  this  institution,  urged  by  ^Ir. 
William  Chapin,  then  Superintendent 
of  the  wSchool  for  the  Blind  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  accepted  in  April  1864 
the  superintendency  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution at  Baltimore. 

This  institution,  known  as  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  is  a 
private  corporation,  and  was  founded 
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in  year  1853.  It  had  three  superin- 
tendents previous  to  Mr.  Morrison, 
to  whom  no  little  credit  is  due  for 
their  earnest  and  ei^cient  work  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  education 
among  the  blind  of  our  state;  but  to 
him  belongs  pre-eminently^  the  glory 
of  having  taken  charge  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  when  it 
was  yet  in  its  infancy — small  m 
numbers,  poorly  equipped,  and  in- 
adequately housed;  and  having.., 
brought  it  by  persistant  effort,  in- 
domitable energy,  and  exceptional 
judgment,  to  the  very  front  rank  of 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  this  country  . 
as  well  as  abroad. 

On  entering  upon  his  work,  as  sup- 
erintendent, Mr.  Morrison     found    a 
school  of  twenty-one    pupils;    which, 
small  as  it  was,    had    out-grown    the 
accommodations  afforded  it    by    the  , 
old  Paca  Mansion,  on  West  Saratoga 
Street  where  it    was    then     located. 
Feeling  the  necessity  of   providing  a 
larger  building  and  one  better  adapt- 
ed to  school   purposes,     as    v^-ell    as 
more  ext<^nsive  playgrounds,  he  urg- 
ed upon  his  Board  the  necessity   and 
advisability  of  petitioning  the     State 
Legislature  for  an   appropriation    of 
fifty  thousand  dollars    to    that    end. 
Just  here    is     where    the     Board    of 
Directors  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  showed   excellent    wisdom 
in  selecting,  as  their  Superintendent, 
a  man  like  Mr.  Alorrison,  whose  social 
standing,  in  addition  to  his    marked 
executive    ability    and      intellectual 
vigor,  is  beyond    all    question;     and 
whose  friends     and    associates    are, 


consequently,  to  be  found  amoncr  the 
influential,  intellectual,  and  wealthy 
He  has  never  felt   the    necessity    of 
using:  his  position  as  a  stepping-stone 
;  to  preferment  of  any  kind;    but,     on 
jthe    contrary,    the    School     in     his 
hands  has  been  brought    to   the    no- 
I  tice;  and  into  the  favor  of  that  more 
prominent  class  of  our  citizens  whose 
patronage  is  so  essential  to  the   best 
interests  of  any  institution  of  a  simi- 
lar charcter. 

The  General  Assembly    of    JVfary 
I  land,  in  1865,  passed  the   bill    above 
referred  to  in  spite  of  strong  person- 
al opp-.sition;  and,  by  means   of  this 
appropriation,  together  with    several 
smaller  sums  from  the  City    Council 
ot  Baltimore  and  from    private    sub 
scribers,  a  handsome    and  commodi. 
ous   building,  surrounded  by  spacious 
grounds,  and  adapted  in    every  way 
to  the  growing  needs  of  the    school" 
was  erected  on  East  North    Avenue' 
m  what  was  then  the  suburbs  of    the' 
cUy.     When,  in  1868,  the  new  quart- 
ers were    sufficiently    completed    to 
admit  of  the  school's  removal    thith- 
er, the  number  of  the  pupils  had    in- 
creased to  forty-one-about  twice  the 
enrollment  at  the  time  Mr.  Morrisor 
took  charge,  four  years  before 

From  this  time  forth,  the  history 
of  the  institution  shows  a  steady 
growth,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
pupils  which  have  yearly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded them  by  it,  but  in  those  op- 
portunities themselves:  The  methods 
of  instruction  have  become  more  and 
more  practical,  and  less    theoretical; 


while  the  equipment  for  efficient 
teaching  has  been  gradually  improv- 
ed and  enlarged.  The  erection,  in 
1878,  of  a  suitable  shop-building, 
where  a  number  of  trades  are  taught, 
and  where  six  or  eight  graduates  of 
the  school  are  enabled  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable living;  of  a  gymnasium,  in 
1888;  of  a  modest  and  fit  residence 
for  the  superintendent,  in  1890;  and 
finally  in  1896,  of  Newcomer  Hall,  a 
handsome  convienent  and  well  plan- 
ned school-building,  show  us  how 
thoroughly  successful  Mr.  Morrison 
has  been  in  his  efforts  to  surmount 
each  new  difficulty,  and  to  pleasure 
up  to  each  new  requirement.  His 
native  refinement  however,  bids  him 
disclaim  the  greater  bulk  of  credit 
due  himself;  while  his  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  others  lead  him 
to  accord  them  their  full  share. 

In  1863,  the  per-capita  rate  for  each 
pupil  was  raised  from    two    hundred 
to  three  hundred  dollars  per    annum, 
and,  by  repeated  petition,  from  time 
to  time,  the  State  has  been    induced 
to  increase  its    annual    appropriation 
for  the  education  of  the    blind    ivom 
six    thousand    dollars,     the    amount 
granted  when  Mr.     Morrison's    con- 
nection with  the     school     began,     to 
twenty-one  thousand  which  sum,     at 
the  present  rate,  provides  for  seventy 
state  pupils.     The  actual  number    of 
such  pupils,  however,  has.  for  sever- 
al years,  been  in  excess  of  this;    and 
it  is  only  a  matter    of    a    few    years 
before  the  State  must  again  he    call- 
ed upon  to  measure  up  to  its    recog- 
nized duty  of  providing  for  the  educa- 


tion  of  its  children  whether  possessed 
of  all  their  faculties  or  not. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  not  long  been 
connected  with  the  school  when  he 
added  to  his  efficiency  as  a  superin- 
tendent and  greatly-  to  his  happiness 
as  a  man  by  a  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  A.  Patrick,  a  gentle,  miodest, 
amiable  and  accomplished  woman, 
who  was  to  him,  for  over  thirty  years 
a  fond  and  loving  wife,  as  well  as  an 
efficient  and  congenial  help-mate. 
Her  death  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  was 
a  severe  blow,  not  only  to  him  who 
knew  her  best  and  loved  her  most, 
but  to  every  one  of  us  whose  good 
fortune  it  had  been  to  come  within 
the  range  of  that  refined  and  whole- 
some atmosphere  which  continually 
enveloped  her.  One  son,  George 
Clarence,  of  whom  his  father  is  justly 
proud,  survives  her.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
as  vvell  as  of  the  ^laryland  University 
Law  School,  a  promising  young  law- 
yer and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Morrison,  Steiner  and  Primrose. 

The  high  regard  in  which  ^Ir. 
Morrison  is  held  by  the  better  class 
of  citizens  is  best  attested  by  the  fact 
that,  for  years,  ha  has  been  a  direct- 
or not  only  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  and  of  the  Cbariiy  Organization 
of  Baltimore;  but,  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  of  Aid  and  Design,  and  the 
Provident  Savings  Bank.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
BUnd,  and  is  at  present  its  vice-pres- 
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ident.  lie  has  twice  visited  Europe 
in  the  mterest  of  his  profession,  has 
served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  and  was  chosen  to  re- 
present that  body  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, tho  because  ot  important 
business  considerations,  he  was  un- 
able to  do  so. 

There  is  no  phase  of  his  calling- 
with  which  Mr.  MoiTison  is  not  tho- 
rou.L^hly  conversant,  and  his  opinion 
in  matters  pertaining  thereto  is  sought 
alike  by  high  and  low.  His  own 
Board  of  Directors  have  shown  their 
apprecintion  of  his  excellent  work  by 
electing  him  to  fill  membership  and 
making  him  their  secretary.  In  fact 
this  board  has,  from  the  very  first, 
proved  itself  a  wise  and  capable  body 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  con- 
sistently refrained  from  interfering, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  in  that 
sphere  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
superintendent,  and  which  cannot  be 
successfully  administered  by  anyone 
else. 

No  sketch  of  Mr.  Morrison's  life, 
however  short  would  be  complete, 
which  did  not  call  attention  to  that 
breadth  of  mind  and  depth  of  symp- 
athy which  led  him,  early  in  his  pro- 
fessional career,  to  feel  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  blind  and 
deaf  of  our  state;  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that,  in  1872  a 
schoo^.,  located  on  South  Broadway 
of  this  city,  was  organized  for  their 
benefit.  This  school  receives  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  the 


state,  and  was  removed  to  the  form- 
er site  of  the  Marj^land  School  for 
the  Blind  in  1878,  where  the  erection 
of  an  additional  school  building,  of  a 
cottage  for  the  principal,  and  a  three- 
story  shop  show  us  once  more  how 
thoroughly  Mr.  Morrison,  who  is 
superintendent  of  this  school  also, 
has  his  work  at  heart;  while  the 
number  of  pupils,  now  about  seventy, 
and  the  good  work  being  done  there 
are  evidence  of  his  genuine  interest 
in  rhe  welfare  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation of  his  state. 

His  keenness  of  iiisight,  excellent 
judgment,  and  wide  experience  make 
him  a  safe  counsellor  of  the  youngs- 
while  his  evident  interest  in  whatever 
is  of  moment  to  either  pupil  or  tea- 
cher, begets  on  their  part  a  con- 
fidence in  him  which  is  productive  of 
the  highest  good.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Morrisi^Q  is  an  able  superintendent, 
a  friend,  a  loving  parent,  a  ty]:)ical 
gentleman,  and  a  good  m.an;  and  we 
voice'the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
all  who  know  him  in  exj^ressing 
the  hoi)e  that  his  day  of  nsefulnesr^ 
wili  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  that 
we  shall  have  him  with  us  for  many 
years  to  co.me. — //.  RaiidoIpJi  Latim- 
er 


"His  keenness  of  Insight,  excellent  Judg- 
ment and  wide  experience  make  him  a 
safe  counselor  of  the  young,  while  his  evi- 
dent interest  in  whatever  Is  of  moment  to 
either  pupil  or  teacher  begets  on  their  part 
a  confidence  In  him  which  Is  productive 
of  the  highest  good.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison Is  an  able  superintendent,  a  true 
friend,  a  loving  parent,  a  typical  gentle- 
man and  a  good  man." 
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FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY 


Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 


TUESDAY   AFTERNOON,    MAY    NINETEENTH 


NINETEEN     HUNDRED     AND     THREE. 


HALF    AFTER    THREE    O'CLOCK. 


PROGRAM. 


PART  I. 


ORCHEvSTRA. 


"  Jul)ilee  iVIarcli." 


J.  (yeo.  Sienionii. 


Address  of  WeTvCome. 


.     John  T.  Morris, 
Ptcsidi'ii/  Iloa)d  of  Directors. 


Sketch — "History  of  the  School. 


F.  I).  INIorrison, 
Superintrndoit. 


SoT.o — Vocal, 


To  be  selected. 


Addrp:ss — "Higher    Education,  Social    Life  and   Hniplovnient   of 
the  Blind."  ....  (reo.  \V.  Conner. 

Duo — Piano.     Ballet  Musick  und  Hoch/.eitszug." 
Aus  der  Opera,  Feramors. 

Ant.  Rubinstein. 
Misses  Catherine  Gradv,  Susie  I.  Duffv. 


PROGRAM. 


PART  II. 

Soi^o — Piano.  "  Marche  Militaire."  Fran/ Schubert. 

(Transcribed  for  piano  by  Tausii(. ) 

Francis  C.  Myers. 

Addrkss — "  Blind  of  Yesterday  and  To-day," 

Dr.  Michael  Anat^nos, 

Director  Perkins  Institution  for  tlie  Bli)id. 

Duo — \'ocal.  "  The  Alpine  MorniniJ^."  F"r.  Kiicken. 

Misses  Mary  Haetterick,  Annie  Kraenier. 

Addrkss — "Loyalty  of  our  Cxraduates,"         H.  Randolph  Latimer. 

SoivO — Origan. 

"  Sprin<(  Sons^:" — Felix  Mendelssohn,  opus.  637,  No.  30. 

R.  Roe  Rickards. 

Valkdictorv — "The  School  and  its  P'uture." 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Parknian. 

JUEILKK  Chorus.  Composed  by  Frank  T.  Barrinoton. 

Accompanist,  Henry  Amrhein. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


John  T.  Morris, 
George  A.  Von  Lingen, 
Daniel  J.  Foley, 
John  M.  Glenn, 
Michael  Jenkins, 
W.  S.  G.  Baker, 
Moses  R.  Walter, 
Thomas  J.  Morris, 

Nathaniel 


Francis  M.  Darby, 
Waldo  Newcomer, 
John  Glenn,  Jr., 
Frederick  D.  Morrison, 
George  C.  Wilkins, 
Blan chard  Randall, 
Douglas  H.  Thomas, 
John  A.  Whitridge, 
W.  James. 


President, 
John  T.  Morris. 


Secretary, 
Frederick  D.  Morrison. 


Treasurer, 
Waldo  Newcomer. 
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(EXCEPT  SUNDAY)  ^^ 

AT    THE    NEWS     BUILDING, 
Cor.  Baltimore  and  Grant  St8„ 
BY  THE  EVENING  NEWS  PUBLISH- 
ING  COMPANY    OP    BALTI- 
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Chablep  H.  Gkasty,         LotJIS  M.  Duvali>, 
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Npw  York  Office 128  Tribune  Buildins. 

Chicago  Office Tribune  Building. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  MAY  20,  1903. 

A  GOLDEN  JUBILEE.  '^-«« 
Yesterday  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  modestly  celebrated  its  golden  jubi- 
lee, it  having  been  incorporated  in  1853. 
Modesty,  2:1  fact,  is  a  trait  of  that  in- 
stitution, for,  though  it  has  been  doing 
a  most  excellent  work  for  the  past  half- 
century,  though  it  goes  on  from  year  to 
year  training  the  blind  and  making  self- 
supporting  citizens  out  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  be  helpless 
burdens  upon  the  community,  though  its 
training  of  pupils  Is  of  a  kind  praised  by 
men  most  capable  of  judging,  and  never 
slighted,  yet  we  rarely  hear  of  It  except 
at  commencement  times,  and  no  sensa- 
tional methods  of  advertising  it  are  used. 
Superintendent  Morrison  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  to  be  commended  for  the  use- 
ful work  they  are  doing. 


BALTIMORE    AMERICAN. 
WEDNESDAY.    MAY    20,    1903. 

STATE  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BUND 


THE3  FIFTIETH  AXKXVERaJLBlC  FIT- 
TUiGIiT  OEUiSTBRATSO). 


Inter^attng  Faota  Bsonslit  Omt  by 
Spealcera,  Among  Th.em  Mr.  JTolin 
T.  Morrla,  Prestdexit  of  «t]i«  Board 
of  Directors  I  Snjperlntondent  F. 
D,  Morrison,  amd  Dr.  Uiclnael  An- 
agmosy  of  tl&e  Porldns  Inartltatloa, 
Boston— Cheerins  TTords  of  'Hope 
to  tike  Blind. 


The  exercises  lieH  yesterday  et  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  In  oommemoration 
of  Its  fiftieth  Anniversary  were  "wdtnessed  by 
a  large  num!ber  of  th-ose  Interested)  In  ed-uca- 
tloxtal  and  philanthropic  -work  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  program,  \^lch  Is  given  In  full  be- 
lofw,  was  eo  aTran-gedi  as  to  show  to  those 
present  what  the ®cho<ol  had  dooe  In  the  past, 
is  d-olng  now  and  hopes  to  do  In  the  futnre. 
The  first  and  last  numbers,  composed  es- 
peclaMy  for  the  occasion  by  Professors  Sle- 
monn  and  Barrlngton,  of  the  school,  were 
rendered  by  the  pupils.  The  balance  of  the 
program  was  rendered  either  by  former  stu- 
dents or  those  actually  engagedl  In  teaching 
at  the  present  time. 

After  an  addiress  of  welcome  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Morris,  who  has  for  39  years  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  school, 
an^  who  succeeded  the  late  Benjamin  F. 
Newcomer  as  the  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Superintendent  F.  D.  Morrison  gave 
a  slvort  sketch  of  Its  nistory.  One  of  the 
notable  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Morrison's 
Jaddress  was  the  small  number  of  changes 
that  had  beea  mad'e  to  the  directorate  of  the 
school  since  Its  foundation.  There  have  in 
the  entire  50  years  been  but  three  presidents 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  four  superin- 
tendents. 


K^  Preaidents  of  Board. 

^Tbe  first  president  of  fhe  board  was  the 
late  Jajn«»  Howard  McHenry.  He  v^3  suc- 
ceedied  by  tbe  late  Benjamin  P.  Newcomer, 
and  he  In  turn  by  the  present  Incumbent, 
John  T.  Morris,  Mr.  Morrison,  the  prese^nt 
superintendent,  has  held  the  office  which  he 
jnorw  hoMs  since  1864,  In  wlilch  time  the 
IflAool  has  grown  from  a  small  school  with 
bat  24  pupils,  and  hardly  gufflclent  accom- 
modations for  these,  to  the  large  Institution 
that  it  now  is,  with  a  plant  In  buildings  and 
/atud  worth;  more  th^n  $500,000. 

Mr.  Morrison  sugg-ested-  that  some  of  the- 
gentlemen  who  were  giving  so  generously 
for  the  founding  of  libraries  for  the  seeing 
could  Increase  their  usefulness  by  providing 
a  fund  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing  books 
for  the  blind.  To  show  the  paucity  of  books, 
as  well  as  the  achievements  of  the  Maryland 
school  In  doing  its  share  toward  supplying 
the  need,  he  relatedi  that  only  recently  had 
the  work  of  transcribing  the  Funk  &;  Wag- 
nails  standard  intermediate  school  diction- 
ary Into  type  adapted  for  the  blind  been 
completed  at  the  private  expense  and  labor 
of  those  connected  with  the  school,  and  that 
up  to  this  time  no  authoritative  woik  of  a 
simitlar  nature  had  been  available  for  the 
IjMnd. 

Are    Self-sastaininj?'. 

In  the  course  of  ills  address  Mr.  Morrison 
said  that,  as  near  as  he  couldj  estimate  from 
the  data  in  his  possession,  about  lO  per  cont. 
of  the  graduates  of  the  s<>hool  had  become 
self-^nstaining.  and  he  read  lettors  from  two^ 
of  tbe  former  pupils  testifying  to  their  suc- 
cess and' attributing  it  to  their  training  while 
at  Bdhool.  The  first  of  tiie.«3e  was  from  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Nichols,  of  the  class  of  1880.  and 
the«eeond  from  Mr.  JohnC.  Howlett,  a  more 
recent  ^adnate.  Both  of  these  letters  are 
remarkable  not  merely  for  the  success  their 
\rrlter8  have  attained,  but  rather  for  the 
pdncK  and  optimism  that  they  express. 

Mr.  George  W.  Conner,  a  gradaiate  of  the 
class  of  1887,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
"Higher  Ed'ncatlon,  Social  Life  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind."    As  Mr.  Conner  is  him- 
self totally  blind,  his  Ideas  upon  these  sub- 
jects au-e  of  interest.     His  remariis  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  those  of  theaudl- 
ence  who  bad  come  to  look  upon  the  blind  as 
a  hopelei^ly  affl-icted  people.    Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  higher  education  Mr.  Conner  said: 
*'It  Is  only  by  assocdatlnjr  with  the  seeing, 
and  not  by  segregating  tliemseJves,  that  the 
blind  can  attain  their  highest  deveJopment 
and  the  best  nse  of  their  powers.    They  are 
capable  of  advanced  thought  and  education, 
but  do  not  need  and  do  not  want  colleges 
easpeclally  for  themselves," 
I     His  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how 
j  best  to  provide  for  their  higher  education 
I  wonld  be  to  proTide  a  fund  for  the  employ- 
I  ment  of  readers  for  such  blind  students  as 
I  desired    to  tak?e  a    collegiate    course.     In 
j  speaking  of  the  social  Intercourse  of  the  : 
I  blind,  Mr.  Conner  said :  "Blindness  Is  no  com-  j 
mon  bond  of  social   intercourse,  and  any  I 
effort  to  make  it  so  is  harmful.    Erery  blind  [ 
I  person  should  move  amoiLg  his  own  social  j 
I  equals,    just    as    persona   who    hare  their  | 


flSlgTit  do.  In  this  vraj  the  blind  person  hag 
'  a  greater  economic  advantage  tlxan  he  conid 
command  were  he  morlng  only  among  the 
blind.  Only  by  sharing  -with  the  seeing 
certain  fields  of  labor  for  the  performance 
of  which  sight  Is  unnecessary  c*^  tlie  blind 
become  most  efladent" 

Tlie  Maryland  School. 
Mr.  Conner  asserted  that  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  trained  both  the  hand 
and  the  head  sufficiently  to  enable  Itar  gradu- 
ates to  adapt  themselves  to  any  sphere  In 
life.  He  also  paid  his  respects  to  the  blind 
beggar  by  saying  that  their  prevalence  was 
the  greatetit  hindrance  to  the  recognition  of 
the  blind  as  skjlled  workmen  that  he  and 
his  follows  had  lo  face.  Mr.  Conner  con- 
cluded with  a  witty  littU  paraphrase  sum- 
marizing his  ideas  in  a  few  words: 
"Let  tts,  then,  be  up  and  doln^. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
And  refuse  to  segregate." 
Dr.  Mioliael  Anagrnos. 
Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  snoke  entertainingly  ou  the  sTit>- 
ject  of  the  "Blind  of  Yesterday  and  Today." 
Dr.  Anagnos  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  as  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution more  than  25  years  ago,  and  has 
given  the  best  work  of  his  life  in  trying 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  blind.  He 
related  their  deplorable  condition  before  the 
first  step  for  their  am^lioratloa  was  taken 
In  1784  by  Valentin*  Hauy.  At  this  time 
the  only  avenue  of  support  open  to  them 
was  begging.  Professor  Hauy  had  to  hire 
his  first  pupil,  who  was  timid  about  giving 
up  his  regular  employment  of  begging  for 
so  uncertain  a  benefit  as  education.  Dr. 
Anagnos  briefly  recounted  the  founding  of 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mary- 
land school  was  the  fourteenth,  to  be  found- 
ed. He  also  showed  the  evolution  of  these 
schools  from  asylums  to  purely  educational 
Institutions,  and  contrasted  the  schools  In 
this  country  with  those  in  Europe  to  our 
advantage. 

Mr.  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  of  the  class 
of  1890,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parkman, 
of  the  clase  of  1891,  spoke  on  the  "Loyalty 
of  Our  Gradnates"  and  "The  School  and  Its 
Future,"  respectively.  Mr.  Latimer  testi- 
fied to  the  love  and  gratitude  which  the 
graduates  of  the  school  bore  to  their  alma 
miater,  and  further  showed  the  Inherent 
value  of  loyalty  in  the  abstract.  Mr.  Park- 
man  attributed  the  success  of  the  school 
In  the  past  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  at- 
DKysphere  with  which  It  surrounded  its 
pupils.  He  eald  that  the  pchodi  had  not 
taught  its  pupils  so  many  ologips  and  isms, 
but  had  taught  them  how  to  learn,  and  thus 
fitted  them  to  face  the  problems  of  life. 
Upon  a  continuance  of  this  atmosphere  and 
training  depended  the  future  of  the  school, 
he  said. 

.  In  addition  to  the  addresses  musical  selec- 
tions were  rendered  by  former  graduates 
of  the  schooL  Misses  Haetterick  and  Krae- 
mersang:  "The  Alpine  Morning,"  by  Kucken, 
and  Misses  Grady  and  Duffy  and  Messrs. 
Myers,  Rlckards  and  Amrhein  rendered  in- 
strumental selections  on  the  piano  and 
organ. 
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SELECTIONS  BY  GRADUATES 

Addresses  by  Persons  Engaged  In  the 

Noble  Work  and  Letters  From 

Former  Pupils. 


The  exercises  held  yesterday  at  the 
MaryJand  School  lor  the  Bliad  la  com- 
memoration of  its  fiftieth  anBiversary, 
were  vrltnessed  by  a  lai-ge  number  of 
those  interested  in  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic work  in  this  vicinity.  The  pro- 
gram was  so  arranged  as  to  show  to  those 
present  what  the  school  had  done  in  the 
past,  is  doing  now  and  hopes  to  do  la  the 
future.  The  first  and  last  numbers  com- 
posed especially  for  the  occasion  by  Pro- 
fessors Siemonn  and  Barrlngton,  of  the 
school,  were  rendered  by  Its  pupils.  The 
balance  of  the  program  was  rendered 
either  by  former  pupils  or  those  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  at  the  present  time. 

After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr» 
John  T.  Morris,  who  hais  for  thirty-nine 
years  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  school  and  who  succeeded 
the  late  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer  as  the 
president  of  its  board  of  directors.  Super- 
intendent F.  D.  Morrison  gave  a  short 
sketcii  of  its  history.  One  of  the  notable 
facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Morrison's  ad- 
dress  was  the  small   number  of   chajuges 


tiiat  naa  oeeu  m.a,ae  in  me  directorate  of 
the  school  sluce  its  foundation.  There 
have  lu  the  entire  fifty  years  beeu  but 
three  presidents  of  the  l>oard  of  directors 
and  four  superintendents. 

The  first  pref^ldcnt  of  the  board  was  the 
late  James  Howard  McHeury.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Benjamin  l'\  New- 
comer, and  iie  in  turn  by  the  incumbent, 
John  T.  Morris.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  super- 
intendent, has  held  the  ottice  since  ]8t>4,  in 
which  time  the  school  has  grown  from  a 
suiall  school  with  but  twenty-four  pupils, 
aud  hardly  sufficient  accommodations  for 
these,  to  the  large  institutioa  that  it  now 
is,  with  a  plant  in  buildings  and  land 
worth  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Morrison  suggested  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  giving  so  generously 
for  the  founding  of  libraries  for  the  seeing 
could  increase  their  uscfiilncss  by  pro- 
viding a  fund  to  bear  the  expense  of  print- 
ing books  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  as  near  as  he 
could  estimate  from  the  dates  in  his  pos- 
session about  70  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  had  become  self-sustaining, 
and  he  read  letters  from  two  of  the  for- 
mer pupils  testifying  to  their  success  and 
attributing  it  to  their  training  while  at 
school. 

Mr.  George  W.  Conner,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1887,  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  liigher  Education,  tsocial  Life  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind."  As  Mr.  Con- 
ner is  himself  totally  blind,  his  ideas  upon 
these  subjects  are  of  interest. 

Mr.  Conner  asserted  that  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  trained  both  the 
liand  and  the  head  sufficiently  to  enable 
Its  graduates  to  adapt  themselves  to  any 
sphere  in  life.  He  also  paid  his  respects 
to  the  blind  beggar  by  saying  that  their 
prevalence  was  the  greatest  iiiudrance  to 
the  recognition  of  the  blind  as  skilled 
workmen  that  he  and  his  fellows  had  to 
face.  Mr.  Conner  concluded  with  a  wittjr  j 
little  verse  summarizing  his  ideas  in  a  few 
words : 


Let  ITS   then   be  up  and  doing. 

With   a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,    still  pureutng. 

And  refuse   to  segregate. 

Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  spoke  entertainingly  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Blind  of  Yesterda^  aud 
Today." 

Dr.  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  of  the 
class  of  1890,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Park- 
man,  of  the  class  of  1891,  spoke  on  the 
"Loyalty  of  Our  Gradrates"  and  "The 
School  and  Its  Future,"  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  musical  se- 
lections were  rendered  by  former  gradu- 
ates of  the  school.  Misses  Haetterick.and 
Kraemer  sang  "The  Alpine  Morning."  by 
Kuchen,  and  Misses  Grady  and  Duffy  and 
Messrs.  Myers,  Ricnards  and  Amrbcin  ren- 
dered instrumental  selections  on  the  piano 
and  organ. 


!  The  officers  of  the  scTiool  are:  President, 
Mr.  John  T.  Morris;  secretary,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick D.  Morrison;  treasurer.  Mr.  WalOo 
Xev\' comer.  The  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  John  T.  Morris,  George  A. 
von  LIngen,  Daniel  J.  Foley,  John  M. 
Glenn,  Michael  Jenkins,  W.  S.  G.  Baker, 
Moses  R.  "Walter,  Thomas  J.  Morris,  Fran- 
cis M.  Darby.  Waldo  Newcomer,  John 
Glenn,  Jr.,  Frederick  D.  Morrison,  George 
C.  "Wllklns,  Blnpchard  Randall,  Douglas 
H.  Thomas,  John  A.  Whitrldge  and  Na- 
thaniel W.  James. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

Including  specimens  of  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, knitting  and  wood  carving,  will  be 
given  at  3.30  this  afternoon.  The  school 
will  close  today  for  the  summer  vacation. 
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BALTIMORE.  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20,  1903. 

IAS  HELPED  MANY  BLIND 

JVCaryland  f^ichool  Celebrates  The 
Fiftieth  Anniversary. 


HAS  HAD   SPLENDID   GROWTH 


Superintendent  F.  D.  Morrison  Tells 
Of  The  rJevelopment  —  Addresses 
Made  By  Graduates. 

A  reprpsentatlve  assemblage  of  men  and 
women   prominent  In  the  educational  and 
philanthropic  undertakings  of  the  city  at- 
tended the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary   of    the     establlshmejit    of    the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  which  took 
place    in    the    main    assembly   hall   of   the 
school  yesterday  afternoon.     The  program 
was    so    arranged    as    to    show    what    the 
school  has  accomplished,  its  work  at  pres- 
ent and  its  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment.    The  opening  orchestral  number,  a 
jubilee  march,  and  the  closing  number,  a 
jubilee   chorus,    were  composed   especially 
for  the  occasion   by  two  of  the  teachers, 
the  march  by  Prof.  J.  George  Siemonn  and 
the  chorus  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Harrington.  Both 
wore    rendered    by    pupils    now    attending 
the  school. 

After  the  opening  orchestral  selection 
the  invocation  was  made  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Murray,  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
and  following  this  the  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  who  has 
been  a  membex  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  school  for  39  years,  and  who  succeeded 
the  late  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer  as  presi- 
dent of  that  body. 

The  other  speakers  were  Superintend- 
ent F.  D.  Morrison,  wlio  gave  a  brief  v6- 
8um6  of  the  history  of  the  school;  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  of  Boston,  and  three 
of  the  graduates  of  the  scliool— Mr.  George i 
W.  Connor,  of  the  class  of  '87;  Mr.  Henry 
Randolph  Latimer,  of  1890,  and  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Parkman,  of  the  class  of  '91. 


/  ft 


Has  Had  A  Splendid  Growth. 

One  of  the  notable  facts  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Morrison's  address  was  the  smaU  num- 
ber of  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  directorate  of  the  school  since  its  foun- 
dation. In  the  entire  50  jears  there  have 
been  but  three  presidents  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  four  superintendents.  The 
first  president  of  the  board  was  the  late 
James  Howard  McHenvy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Xewcomer, 
and  he  In  turn  bj'  the  incumbent,  Mr.  John 
T.  Morris.  Mr.  Morri.son,  the  present  su- 
perintendent, has  held  the  office  since  1864, 
In  which  time  the  school  lias  grown  from  a 
small  undertaking  with  but  24  pupils,  and 
hardly  sufficient  accommodations  for  these, 
to  the  large  institution  that  it  now  is, 
with  a  plant  in  buildings  and  land  worth 
more  than  $500,000. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  Boston  and  New 
York  were  pioneers  in  this  country  in  pro- 
viding schools  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  entered  upon  the  work  in  1831. 
Philadelphia  came  next,  establishing  a 
school  In  1833,  and  it  was  from  this  latter 
Institution  that  the  inspiration  for  the 
founding  of  the  Maryland  school  was  ob- 
tained. Until  1853  Maryland,  not  having 
I  any  provisions  within  her  own  borders  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  10  pupiKs  annually  to  the 
Philadelphia  school.  Among  tliose  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  Mr. 
Morrison  said,  was  Alexander  Ne'>vcomer, 
a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Newcomer. 
The  latter's  interest  in  the  need  for  a  simi- 
lar Institution  In  Maryland  was  aroused, 
and  in  company  with  others  equally  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  such  a  school  in  Mary- 
land a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Philadelphia 
school,  and  on  the  return  plans  Were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Mar.vland 
school.  The  institution  was  first  located 
In  a  building  on  Saratoj^a  street,  and  the 
present  building  was  begun  in  the  early 
sixties  and  was  completed  in  1868.  Since 
then,  partly  by  private  subscription  and 
partly  by  gifts,  the  equipment  has  been 
increased  by  the  erection  of  workshops  and 
a  gymnasium.  The  school  has  at  present 
about  100  pupils  on  its  rolls,  the  ages  rang- 
ing from  8  to  18  years. 

Doingr  A  Most  Useful  Work. 
Mr.  Morrison  said  that  the  school,  by 
the  training  it  gives,  is  not  only  opening  a 
world  of  useful  endeavor  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  under  Its  care  and  who 
have  been  shut  off  from  opportunities  gen- 
erally enjoyed,  but  it  is  continually  at 
work  to  provide  means  of  various  sorts 
for  continued  progress  for  its  pupils.  Books 
of  certain  sorts— tools  for  the  worker  in 
the  schools— are  especially  lacking.  To  show 
the  scarcity  of  books,  as  well  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Maryland  school  in  doing  its 
share  toward  supplying  the  need,  he  re- 
lated that  only  recently  had  the  work  of 
transcribing  a  standard  school  dictionary 
,1'lnto  type  addpted  for  the  blind  been  com- 
pleted  at   the   private   "spense   and   labor 


^of  thosp   connected  with   the   school,    and 

'that  up  to  this  time  no  authoritative  work 

of  a  similar  nature  had  been  available  for 

the    blind.      Mr.    Morrison    suggested    that 

j  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  giving  so 

K  generously  for  the  founding  of  libraries  for 

the  seeing  could  increase  their  usefulness 

bj-  providing  a  fund  to  bear  the  expense 

of  printing  books  for  the  blind. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  the  super- 
intendent said  that  as  near  as  he  could 
estimate  from  the  data  in  his  possession 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  have  become  self-sustaining,  and  ho 
read  letters  from  two  o^  the  former  pu- 
pils testifying  to  their  success  and  attrib- 
uting it  to  their  training  while  at  t^chool— 
I.  Mes.srs.  Thomas  J.  NIcho's,  of  the  class  of 
1S80,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Hewlett,  a  more  re-' 
cent  graduate. 

Dr.  Anagrnos'  Address. 
Dr.  Michael  Anagnos  spoke  interestingly 
on  the  subject  of  "The  BMnd  of  Yesterday 
and  Today."  He  related  their  deplorable 
condition  before  the  first  step  for  their 
amelioration  was  taken  in  1784  hy  Valen- 
tine Hauy.'  At  this  time,  he  said,  the  on'y 
avenue  of  support  open  *o  them  was  beg- 
ging. Profes.sor  Hauy  had  to  hire  his  first 
pupil,  who  was  timid  about  giving  up  his 
regular  employment  of  begging  for  so  un- 
certain a  benefit  as  education.  Dr  Anag- 
nos directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Maryland  school  was  the  fourteenth  to  be 
founded. 

Mr.    George    W.    Conner's    subject    was 
"Higher  Education.    Social   Life  and  Em- 
ployment  of  the    Blind."      Mr.    Conner   is 
himself  totally  blind,   and  his  ideas  upon 
these   subjects   on   that   account   were   lis- 
tened to  with  particular  interest. 
^     Slionid  Mingle  Witli  The  Seeing:. 
Said  Mr.  Conner:     "It  's  only  by  associ- 
ating with  the  seeing  and  not  by  segregat- 
ing themselves  that  the  ))'ind  can  attain 
their    highest    development    and    the    best 
use  of  their  powers.     They  are  capable  of 
advanced   thought    and   education,   but   do 
not  need   and  do  not   want  colleges  espe- 
cially   for    themselves.      Blindness    Is    no 
common  bond  of  social  Intercourse,  and  any 
elfort   to   make    it   so   Is   harmful.      Every 
,  blind  person  should  move  among  his  own 
social    equals   just    as    persons    who   have 
their  sight  do.     In  this  wny  the  blind  per- 
.  son  hafi  a  greater  economic  advantage  than 
;  he   could   command   were  he  moving  only 

■  among   the   blind.      Only  by   sharing  with 
the  seeing  certain  fields  of  labor  for  the 

■  performance  of  which  sight  Is  unnecessary 
.  can  the^bllnd  become  mos^t   efficient." 

"It  is  onlj'  by  associating  with  the  see- 
i.ng  and  not  by  segregating  themselves 
•tl^at  the  blind  can  attain  their  highest  de- 
Vfe  lopment  and  the- best  use  of  their  pow- 
e\k>.  They  are  capable  of  advanced  thought 
and  education,  but  do  not  need  and  do  not 
want  colleges  especially  for  themselves. 
Blimlness  is  no  common  bond  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  any  effort  to  make  it  so  Is 
liarmi'ul.     Every  blind  person  should  move 


Among'  Ills  own  social  equals  just  as  per- 

Kons  who  have  their  sight  do.  In  this  way 
the  blind  person  has  a  greater  economic 
advantage  than  be  coul'^.  command  were 
he  moving  onlj-^  among  the  blind.  Only  by 
sharing  with  the  seeing-  certain  fields  of 
labor  for  the  performance  of  which  sight 
Is  unnecessary  can  the  blind  become  most 
efficient." 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  blind, 
but  who  is  trained  to  useful  and  produc- 
tive work,  he  said,  is  the  array  of  blind 
beggars  who  are  supported  by  the  alms 
of  the  community.  Many  of  these  people, 
he  contended,  are  beggars  from  choice,  not 
necessity.  When  the  world  gives  such  peo- 
ple work  instead  of  alms,  he  said,  a  new 
€ra  for  the  blind  who  are  trained  to  some 
definite  (employment  will  have  begun. 

Dr.  Henrj'  Randolph  Latimer,  of  the  class 
of  1890,  and  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parkman,  of 
the  class  of  1891,  spoke  on  "The  Loyalty 
of  Our  Graduates"  and  "The  School  and 
Its  Future,"  respectively. 

Stndents  Farnisli  Music. 

Musical  selections— vocal  solos,  duets  and 
Instrumental  numbers  —  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  exercise  s.  The  partici- 
pants were  all  either  graduates  or  present 
students,  and  included  Mr.  Francis  C.  My- 
ers, a  graduate;  Misses  Mary  Haetterick, 
Annie  Kraemer,  Annie  Hobson,  Catherine 
Grady,  Susie  I.  Duffy,  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hufty, 
H.  R.  Rickards  and  Henry  Amrhein. 

A  pleasant  feature  was  the  presentation 


SUPT.   F.    D.    MORRISON 


of  a  gold  medal  to  Rtipfirlntendent  Morrl-  | 
soa  by. the  graduates  and  faculty  of  the 
school.  A  view  of  th.e  malu  building  was 
engraved  on  one  side  of  the  gift,  and  on 
the  other  "Presented,  to  F.  D.  Morrison, 
superintendent,  by  graduates  and  teachers 
In  oommemoratlon  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Marylfuid  School  for  the 
Blind."  Two  of  the  teachers  were  simi- 
liwly  honored— Mr.  F.  T.  Barrington  and 
Miss  Lucy  Yarnell.  both  of  whom  have 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  a 

number  of  years.  Mr.  Earrington's  gift 
from  his  associates  on  the  faculty  and  from 
the  former  *pupiLs  was  a  cane,  and  Miss 
Yamell's  a  book  of  quotations. 

The  annual  exhibition  exercises  of  the 
school  will  take  place  In  the  assembly 
room  this  afternoon. 


'■%n::^ 
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^^HE    SCHOO?:.    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  record  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  as  described  in  yesterday's  Sux, 
shows  how  successful  such  an  institution 
may  be  made  if  managed  in  a  conservative 
and  practical  way.  Since  1864  the  patron- 
age has  grown  from  24  pupils  to  100  and 
the  value  of  its  plant  from  almost  nothing 
to  $500,000.  In  the  interval  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  has  been  done  for  the  blind  In  a 
quiet  way,  as  was  gratefully  noted  in  ad- 
dresses made  Tuesday  by  ex-puplls.  About 
70  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have  become 
self-sustaining — a  fact  which  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  value  of  the  instruction  given. 
No  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  due  to  the  excellent  judg- 
ment and  capacity  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison, 
the  present  superintendent,  who  has  di- 
rected its  affairs  since  18C4.  The  school 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  had,  since  its 
establishment  50  years  ago,  but  three  pres- 
idents and  four  superintendents.  This  cir- 
cumstaxice  suggests  that  the  interests  of 
the  blind  ha\^  been  kept  in.  view  rather 
than  the  caprice  or  greed  of  self-seeking 
persons. 


BOSTON   EVENING   TRANSCRIPT4 
FRIDAY,    MAY    22.JL903 

Tlie    Maryland    Scliooi    for    the    Blind 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  was 
celebrated  Wednesday.  After  the  opening 
orchestral  selection  the  invocation  was 
made  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Murray,  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  and  follov/ing  this  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  made  by  Jo'hn  T. 
Morris,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  school  for  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  who  succeeded  the  late 
Benjamin  F.  Newcomer  as  president  of 
that  body.  The  other  speakers  were  Sup- 
erintendent F.  D.  Morrison,  who  gave  a 
brief  rfesumS  of  the  history  of  the  school; 
Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  Boston, 
and  three  of  the  graduates^jDf^  the  school- 
George  W.  Connor,  of  the  class  of  '87; 
Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  of  '90,  and  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Parkman,   of  the   class  of  '91. 

One  of  the  notable  facts  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Morrison's  address  was  the  ismall 
number  of  cihanges  that  have  been  made  ia 
the  directorate  of  the  school  since  its 
foundation.  In  the  entire  fifty  years  there 
have  been  but  three  presidents  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  four  superinten- 
dents. The  first  president  of  the  board 
was  the  late  James  Howard  McHenry. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Benjamin 
F.  Newcomer,  and  he  in  turn  by  the  incum- 
bent, John  T.  Morris,  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  present  superintendent,  has  held  the 
oflflce  since  3804,  in  wtliich  time  the  school 
has  grown  from  a  small  undertaking  with 
but  twenty-four  pupils,  and  hardly  suffi- 
cient accommodations  for  these,  to  the 
large  Institution  that  it  now  is,  with  a 
plant  In  buildings  and  land  worth  more 
than  .$500,000,  Mr.  Morrison  said  that 
Boston  and  New  York  were  pioneers  in 
this  country  in  providing  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  entered  upon 
the  work  in  18o1.  Philadelphia  came  next, 
establishing  a  sc'hool  in  1830,  and  it  was 
from  this  latter  institution  that  the  in- 
spiration for  the  founding  of  the  Maryland 
school  was  obtained.  Until  1853  Maryland, 
not  having  any  provisions  within  her 
own  borders  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  had  the  privilege  of  sending  ten 
pupils  annually  to  the  Philadelphia  school. 
Among  those  w^ho  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  was  Alexander  Newcomer, 
a  younger  brother  of  B.  F.  Nev/comer. 
The  latter's  interest  in  the  need  for  a 
similar  institution  in  Maryland  was 
aroused,  and  in  company  With  otliers 
equally  aliA^e    to   the   necessity   for  such   a 


school  in  Maryland  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Philadelphia  school,  and  on  the  return 
plans  were  made  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Maryland  school.  The  Institution  was 
first  located  in  a  building  on  Saratoga 
street,  and  the  present  building  was  be- 
gun in  the  early  sixties  and  was  comple- 
ted in  1868.  Since  then,  partly  by  private 
subscription  and  partly  by  gifts,  the 
equipment  has  been  increased  by  th«  erec- 
tion of  workshops  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
school  has  at  present  about  one  hundred 
pupils  on  Its  rolls,  the  ages  ranging  from 
eight    to    eighteen    years. 
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SAT^DRDAY,  MAY  30,  1903. 
Maryland  School. 


Su  Morrison,     the    other  day, 

celeb-  •  fiftieth  anniversary    of  his 

Institii.  The  occasion  was  made  one 

of   iur.  »y    a    tastefully      expcuted 

progranuuc  of  exercises,  and  some  ad- 
dresses t!  t  ^vere  very  {generously  drawn 
upon  by  th,  lepresentative  of  the  Balti- 
more Swn,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
my  knowledi^e  of  the    event. 

Supt.  M  Anagnosofthe  Perkins  Inst. 
was  prese-!,  and  in  his  happiest  vein  ad- 
dressed thL'  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence at  some  length.  His  scholarly  at 
tainments  in  the  special  learning  of  his 
l)rotessi()n  make  his  utterances  alwajs 
valuable. 

Si;[t.  Morrison  in  his  address,  recited 
the  history  wf  the  school  under  its  four 
superintendents  in  the  long  space  of  fifty 
years,  the  almost  forty  of  which  he  has 
filled  himself.  At  that  rate  and  with  his 
fine  physique,  he  bids  fair  to  hold  on  far 
beyond  the  half-century     mark. 


It  is  ioterestinij  t(»  uote  that  ihe  claitu  is 
made  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils, 
♦graduating  from  the  school    are    self-sus- 
taining.    That  is  a    tine    showing,     and 
creates  the  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  j 
keep  the  schools  so  well  in  touch  with  the  i 
pupils  that    some  statistics  may    he    pre- 1 
served  that  shall  he  reliable  and  authorit- 
ative in  their  demands    ou  the    manage- 
ments of  such    schools. 

The  various  handicrafts  are  reviewed 
and  specimens  are  exhibited  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  the  shops  and  work  rooms  on 
the  occasion,  and  there  are  school  room 
exercises  and  class  work  of  all  kinds. 
The  beautiful  Maypole  dance  by  the 
little  girls  made  a  fitting  close  to  an  oc- 
casion so  fraught  with  interest  to  the 
school  and  its  friends.  A  bevy  of  little 
girls  in  suitable  costumes,  tlancing  aroimd 
the  Maypole  must  have  reminded  the 
spectato  rs  of  the  scene  from  living  in 
which  he  paraded  the  country  people  in 
their  May  Day  pleasure?  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago.  The  country  has  crej)t  in- 
to the  town,  and  under  the  skilful  hand - 
of  the  superintendent  it  must  have  been  a 
very  bei.utiful  and  suggestive  feature  of 
the  anniversary  cerem<mies. 

Becoming  reference  is  made  to  the  effifi- 
ent  work  of  the  several  teacheis,  while 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  fully  re- 
cognized, which  is  always  the  highest  and 
most  harmless  form  of  praise  to  those 
who  do  the  work.  May  the  distinguish- 
(  d  Superintendent  see  many  returns  of  so 
liappy  an  occasion,  and  long  live  to 
gather  the  harvests  of  good  which  he  has 
su  long  and  faithfully    sown  I 
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The  record  of  the  Maryhmd  School  for 
the  Blind,  as  described  in  yesterday's  :Su)i, 
shows  how  successful  such  an    institution 
may  be  made  if  managed  in  a  conservative 
and  practical  way.     Since  1864  the  patron- 
age has  grown   from  24  pupils  to  100  and 
the  value  of  its  plant  from  almost  nothing- 
to $500,000.   In  the  intei-val  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  has  been  done  for  the  blind  in  a 
quiet  way,  as  was  gratefully  noted  in  ad- 
dresses  made     Tuesday      by  ^    ex-pupils. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the    gi'aduates    have 
become      sell-sustaining— a       fact    which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  value    of    the    in- 
struction given.     No   small    part    of    the 
success  of  the  instioution   has  been  due  to 
the  excellent    judgment  and    capacity     of 
Mr.  F.  D.   Morrison,     the    present   super- 
intendent,   who    has  directed    its    affairs 
since  1864.     The  school  has  been     fortun- 
ate in  having  had,  since  its  establishment 
50  years    ago,    but    three    presidents  and 
four  superintendents.     This  circumstance 
suggests  that  the    intei-ests    of    the    blind 
have  been  kept  in    view    rather    than    the 
CHpriceor  greed  of  self-seeking-    persons. 
—  Baltimort  Suit. 

AMONG  those  who  made  the  addresses 
referred  to  was  Mr.  Geoi-ge  W.  Connor, 
a  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School,  who 
spoke  on  the  ''Higher  Education,  Social 
Life  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said: 


it  is  otily  b.y  associating-  with  the  seeing- 
and  not  by  segregating  tiiemsel  ves  tliat 
the  blind  can  attain  tlieii-  liighest  develop- 
ment and  the  best  use  of  their  powei-s. 
Tliey  are  capable  of  ad  vaneed  tliought  and 
education,  but  do  not  need  and  do  not 
want  colleges  especially  for  themselves. 
Blindness  is  no  coaimon  bond  of  social 
in*jei*course  and  any  eftoi't  to  make  it  so 
is  harmful. 

Tl)is  lias  evei'  been  the  policy  of  the 
Califoi-nia  Institution.  Dr.  Wilkinson  has 
nevei'  been  disposed  to  lend  any  aid  to- 
ward the  many  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  establish  colleges  foi*  the  blind. 
That  such  institutions  are  needless  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  large  percentage 
of  totally  blind  gi-aduates  from  this  school 
who  have  taken  highe»'  courses.  Three 
have  passed  ch rough  the  Univei'sity,  two 
of  the  number  having  taken  post  graduate 
courses,  one  having  taken  his  doctorate 
(of  philosophy )  at  iVJunich  and  one,  a 
young  lady,  having  taken  the  course  at 
the  Hastings  Law  School.  There  is  one 
(rjot  totally  blind,  but  with  such  imperfect 
sight  as  to  be  compelled  to  depend  on 
raised  print)  now  in  the  University,  and 
two  othei's  in  the  higli  school  in  Berkeley. 
Two  more  who  did  their  preparatory  work 
hei'e  have  completed  the  high  school  course 
and  will  entei-  the  University  in  the  fall. 
One  other,  not  totally  blind,  has  also  tak- 
en the  University  course  and  is  now  assis- 
tant director  of  the  United  States  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Honolulu. 

With  such  evidence  before  them  as  to 
possibilities,  it  is  strange  that  anyone 
should  advocate  the  segregation  of  ad- 
vanced blind  students  in  a  special  institu- 
tion. Having-  received  the  preparatory 
training-  essential  to  give  them  confidence 
in  themselves,  it  is  then,  as  Mr.  Connor 
says,  to  their  own  oest  interests  that  they 
mingle  with  those  who  have  sight. 
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MR.  F.  D.  MORRISON  DEAD 

Failed  To  Rally  After  Operation 
For  Appendicitis. 

NOTED   EDUCATOR   OF   BLIND 


Superintendent  Of  Maryland  School, 
IVow  On  IVortli  Avenue,  Since  18C4. 
Interested   In    Clia'rity  And   Art, 


THE  LATE  FRbDERlCK  D.   MORRISON 

Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  IMorrison,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  and  one  of  thd  foremost  living  au- 
ithorItiea  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  died 
[about  4  p'clock  yesterday  afternoon  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  where  he  had  undergone 
\ni\   operation   for   appendicitis   on   Monday 


last.  The  body  now  reposes  In  the  super- 
intendent's residence  at  the  school,  on 
North  avenue,  Mr.  Morrison's  home  for  the 
last  40  years  of  his  useful  life.  The  fu- 
neral M-Ill  take  place  from  there  probably 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  taken  111  last  Sunday 
night  and  on  Monday  it  was  decided  to  have 
hira  operated  on.  He  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  and  the  operation 
was  performed  about  7.15  P.  M.  the  same 
day  by  his  physician,  Dr.  I.  R.  Trimble.  He 
had  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health  up  to 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  Sunday  night,  but 
the  surgeons  recognized  that  there  was  lit- 
tle chance  of  his  recoverj',  as  the  appendix 
was  ruptured  and  in  a  gangrenous  condi- 
tion. He  lingered  until  yesterday  after- 
noon, however,  when  he  passed  away  peace- 
fully and  with  little  suCEering,  surrounded 
by  his  relatives. 

The  funeral  arrangements  have  not  yet 
been  completed,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
obsequies  will  take  place  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock  from  the  residence  in  the 
grounds  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Rev. 
Dr.  John  G.  Murray,  rector  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
will  officiate,  arid  interment  will  probably 
be  in  Loudon  Park  Cemetery,  where  Mr. 
Morrison's  wife  is  buried. 

Mr.  Morrison  leaves  one  son,  Mr.  George 
C.  Morrison,  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the 
last  r>egislature.  He  is  also  survived  by 
two  sisters — Miss  Florence  Morrison,  who 
lived  with  him  at  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, and  Mrs.  Buck,  wife  of  Dr.  Clarence 
Buck,  of  New  Orleans — aud  one  brother — 
Mr.  J.  Ralph  Morrison,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
A  Xative  Of  3Iaryland. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  a  native  of  Maryland 
and  was  descended  from  sturdy  Scotch- 
English  stock.  He  was  a  son  of  Mansel 
Edward  aud  Susannah  Elizabeth  Morrison 
and  was  born  near  Belair,  Harford  county, 
on  September  30,  1837. 

On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  sturdy,  high-minded 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  whose  representa- 
tive moved  In  1737  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  took  up  extensive  laud  along  the  Bran- 
dywine  river  and  was  the  lirst  of  several 
generations  of  prosperous  and  influential 
farmers.  On  his  mother's  side  he  came  of 
an  old  English  family,  one  of  whom,  An- 
thony Morris,  settled  in  Philadelphia  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he  and 
his  descendants  figured  very  prominently 
In  the  social  aud  political  life  of  what  was 
tl^en  the  metropoJis  ot  the  New  World. 

Three  'of  tlie  maternal  ancestors  were 
Mayors  of  Philadelphia  in  successive  gen- 
erations, and  his  great-grandfather,  Israel 
Morris,  was  executor  to  William  Penn,  Jr. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  educated  at  Green- 
wood, Chester  county.  Pa.,  and  taught  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  State.  Later  lie  gave  up 
teaching  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Henry  W.  Archer,  at  Belair.  His  studies 
were  interrupted  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  l^ecause  of  his  well-known 
isympathy  for  the  Confederate  cause  he 
was  unable  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar. 


Coming  to  Baltimore,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  remaining  there  for  two  years. 
Came  Here  In  1864. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  1862  to  bo- 
come  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Oirard 
College,  and  after  a  year  of  singular  suc- 
cess in  connection  with  this  institution, 
urged  by  Mr.,  William  Chapin,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Philadelphia,  he  accepted  in  April,  1864, 
the  superintendeucy  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the   Blind'. 

,  This  institution,  with  which  he  had  been 
eonnected  ever  since   and  which,   by  per- 
sistent effort  and  indomitable  energy,   he 
brought  to  the  front  rank  of  establishments 
of  this  kind  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
Abroad  also,  was  founded  11  years  before 
I  he  assumed  charge  of  it  and  was  yet  in  its 
I  infancy,  poorly  equipped  and  inadequately 
]  housed.     Under  his   administration   of  af- 
I  fair's  the  school  has  grown  year  by  year  in 
importance  and  usefulness,  increasing  from 
a  small  undertaking,  with  but  21  pupils  and 
hardly   accommodations  for   these,    to  the 
present  great  Institution,  with  more  than 
five   times   as    many    pupils   and   with    an 
equipment  in  buildiugsand  land  worth  over 
$r)(X),000.     Originally    located   on    Saratoga 
street,  near  Pearl,  in  186(5,  the  erection  of 
the  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1808.  and 
was  first  occupied  the  following  year.  Since 
then  workshops,  in  which  tli^  mechanical 
branches  are  taught:  a  gymnasium  and  a 
I  new  school  have  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment. 

A  AVorld  Authority. 
I      Mr.    Morrison    was   generally   recognized 
as  a  world  authority  on  the  education  and 
'  training  of   the   blind.     He   had   a   theory 
i  that  the  age  of  trades  has  passed,  and  that 
(  %.man  should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  equip  him  for  fitting  into  any  oppor- 
tunity which  might  present  itself  in  life. 
Therefore,    he    believed    in    educating    the 
hand  as  well  as  the  head,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  established  the  extensive  system 
of  manual  training  at  the  school.     Pupils 
are  given  the  whole  course,  however,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  center  themselves  upon 
one  branch  to  the  exclusion  either  of  others 
or  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  added  largely  to  the 
librarj'  of  the  school,  and  was  ever  on  the 
alert  for  new  and  improved  methods  of 
teaching  his  pupils.  He  introduced  into 
the  school  the  method  of  reading  known 
as  the  New  York  point  method,  which  not 
only  is  far  more  facile  for  reading  pur- 
poses, but  also  permitted  the  blind  pupil 
to  write,  an  advantage  which  was  entirely 
lacking  in  the  earlier  line  method.  He 
was  a  great  advocate  and  lover  of  music, 
and  that  branch  is  prominent  at  the  school. 
3Iaae  Removal  Possible. 
The  late  Superintendent  by  his  own  per- 
sistent efforts  succeeded  in  securing  the 
appropriation  of  i?.50,000  by  the  Legislature 
which  made  i)ossible  the  removal  of  the 
school  from  its  former  quarters  to  the  mag- 
nificent location  on  North  avenue  and  the 
erection  of  the  main  building,  around  which 
as  a  nucleus  the  institution  has  grown  to 


its  present  dimensions.  Following  the  erec- 
tion of  the  main  huihling  in  18G8,  the  shop 
l)uilding  ^\as  ooustructed  in  1878,  the  gym- 
nasium in  1888,  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence in  ISOO,  raid  the  addition  or  annex 
to  the  main  building,  linown  as  Newcomer 
Hall,  was  completed  in  181)0. 

Throujrh  Mr.  Morrison's  ability  as  an  ad- 
ministrator the  institution  has  grown  in 
importance  until  it  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  four  great  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country,  the  other  three  being  the  Perkins 
'Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston;  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  j 
Overbrook  School,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
former  home  of  the  school,  on  Saratoga 
street,  which  was  orlgiualiy  the  old  Paca 
mansion,  is  now  the  home  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 
Deaf,  in  which  ]Mr.  Morrison  aiso  occupied 
the  post  of  superintendent.  i 

Mr.  P.Iorrison  was  the  fourth  superin- 
tendent of  the  :Mjiry)and  School  for  the 
Brnul.  having  succeeded  Superintendent 
Kcavcr. 

Interested  In  Art. 

Mr.    Morrison    vv-as  deeply   interested   in 
all  movements  ronf^erned  with  the  advance- 
ment vf  the  higher  life  of  the  city.    He  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mar;- land  Insti- 
tute and  the  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  j 
the   Schools  of  Art  and   Design,   and   one  ' 
of  the  last  places  he  visited  before  his  ill-  I 
ness  was  the  new   liome  of  the  institute, 
whiclx  he  inspected  in  company  with  Pro-  I 
fessor  Fuclis  and  Mr.  John  M.  Carter  one  j 
week  ago  yesterday.    lie  was  u  member  of  | 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  i 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  | 
the  Poor,  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, and  a  director  of  tlie  Provident  Sav- 
ings Bank.    He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  also  was  its  vice-presl-  j 
dent.    He  visited  Europe  twice  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  profession,  served  two  terms  j 
as  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  was  chosen 
to  represent  that  body  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, but  was  unable  to  do  so,  i 

Mr.  Morrison  was  married  ?n  1865,  a  ! 
year  after  entering  upon  tho  superln-  ! 
tendency  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  I 
Miss  Mary  Patrick.  She  died  in  1897,  ' 
leaving  one  son,  mentioned  above. 


ujli 
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fOTED  EDUCATOR 
OF  BLIND  DEAD 


MR.    F.    D.    MORRISON    VICTIM     OF 
APPENDICITIS. 


Superlmtcndent  of  Maryland  School  for 
Blind  Snccnmbed  to  the  Effecta  of 
Operation  Performed  Last  Monday 
at  Hospital— Close  of  a  Splendid 
Career  Replete  TVlth  Work  That 
Has  Placed  the  Institution  In  the 
Front  Rank  of  Its  Kind  In  the 
Country— Native  of  Harford. 


Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  aged 
66  years,  superintendent,  secretary  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
East  North  avenue,  and  recogmized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  blind 
in  the  world,  died  yiesterday  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
from  the  effects  of  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  taken  sick  just  one 
week  ago  today.    Dr.  I.  R,  Trimble,  the 

'  attending  physician  of  the  school,  was 
called  in,  and  last  Monday  Mr.  Morri- 
son was  removed  to  the  hospital.  An 
operation  was  deemed  necessary,  and 
that  afternoon  Mr.  Morrison  was 
placed  on  the  operating  table.  He 
rallied  after  the  operation  and  was  get- 

i  ting    aTbng    very    nicely    until    Friday, 

i  when  Mr.  Morrison  began  to  fall,  which 
continued  until  the  hour  of  his  death. 
The  remains  were  removed  to  the 
Morrison  cottage,  located  within  the 
spacious  grounds  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  yesterday  evening,  and  the 
funeral  will  probably  take  place  tomor- 
row afternoon  at  3  o'clock.    The  Inter- 

rBient  will  likely  be  private. 


Mr.  Morrison  leaves  one  son  (Mr.  Geo. 
C.  Morrison,  a  well-known  attorney  iui 
this  city  end  a  member  of  the  last  lesJor 
lature).  A  brother  (Mr.  J.  Ralph  Mor- 
rison, of  Harrlshurg,  Pa.),  a  maiden 
sister  (Miss  Florence  Morrison,  who 
lived  with  her  father),  and  a  married 
sister  (Mrs.  Dr.  Clarence  Buck,  of  New  ■ 
Orleans),  also  survive  the  deceased. 

He  married  Miss  Mary  Patrick  in  1865, 
but  she  died  in  this  city  In  Nov«m- 
ber,  1897.  1 

Hla  Career.  | 

Mr.  Morrison  was  born  in  Harford 
county,  Md.,  September  SO,  1837.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mansel  H.  and  Susannah  1 
,  Morrison.  On  his  father's  side  he  wa« , 
'  descended  from  a  long  line  of  sturdy 
Scotch  Presbyterians  whose  representa-  j 
tlves  removed  in  1737  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  took  up  extensive  lands  along 
the  Brandywine  River.  On  the  mother's; 
side  he  came  from  an  old  English  fam- 
ily, one  of  whom  was  Anthony  Morris. 
Three  representatives  of  the  Morris  fam- 
ily were  In  successive  generations  may- 
ors of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Morrison's 
great-grandfather,  Israel  Morris,  was 
executor  to  William  Penn,  Jr.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  educated  In  the  public  schools 
of  Harford  county  and  afterward  took 
an  academic  course  at  a  school  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Afterward  he  taught  In  the 
public  schools  in  Harford  county.  At 
the  age  of  19  years  Mr.  Morrison  gave 
up  teaching  In  ordeij  to  study  law.  i 

He  came  to  Baltimore  In  1861,  and  ac-  ; 
cepted  the  position  of  assistant  superin-  j 
tendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  where  1 
for   two   years   he   was   a   faithful   and  | 
efficient   officer.    He   then   resigned   and  l 
took  a  position  In  the  faculty  of  Glrard  I 
College,  In  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent 
one   year.    He     there   came   in    contact 
with  the  educators  connected  with  the 
Philadelphia  School   for  the  Blind,   and 
it  was  through  their  Influence  that  Mr. 
Morrison   accepted   the   superintendency 
of  the   Maryland   School   for  the  Blind, 
which   was  founded  in  1853.    There   had 
been  three  superintendents  in  the  school ; 
previous  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Mor^ 
risen,   in  April.   1864.    At  that   time   the 
School  was  located  in  the  old  Paca  man- 
sion,  at  649  West  Saratoga  street,   and 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Colored 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

His  TV'ork  for  the  School. 
Mr.  Morrison,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  larger  building  and  one  bet- 
ter adapted  to  school  purposes,  as  well  i 
as   more   extensive   playgrovmdJs,    vu:ged 
usoiv  hUi  boaxd  p£  directors  tho  xiecea- ' 


slty  of  petitioning  the  state  legislature 
for  an  arpropriation  of  $50,000  to  that 
end.  The  General  Assembly  In  18G5 
passed  the  bill  appropriating  the  $50,000 
In  spite  of  strong  personal  opposition, 
and  by  the  means  of  this  sum,  together 
with  several  smaller  sums  from  the 
City  Council  an4  from  private  subscrip- 
tions, a  handsome  and  commodious 
building,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds 
and  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  school,  was  erected  on 
East  North  avenue,  Just  above  St.  Paul 
street.  The  present  site  was  occupied 
In  1868. 

Mr.  Morrison  avoided  public  notoriety, 
and  held  himself  aloof  from  politics. 
His  heart  and  soul  were  In  the  work  for 
the  blind.  Since  taking  hold  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Morrison  had  brought  the  number  of  pu- 
pils from  21  up  to  over  100. 

A  Noted  Educator. 

The  teaching  and  Instruction  In  th« 
school  has  grown  up  with  Mr.  Morrison, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  educators  of  the  blind  in  the 
wox'ld.  The  school  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  New  York,  Perkins'  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  school  at  Overbrook,  Pa. 
For  the  fli'st  few  years  at  the  Maryland 
school,  Mr.  Morrison  taught  the  pupils, 
but  he  afterward  devoted  his  attention 
to  superintending  the  school,  and  filling 
in  as  an  instructor  whenever  necessanr. 
He  greatly  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  the  library  for  the  blind  in  the 
Pratt  Librar3',  and  the  school  now  con- 
tains the  largest  library  for  the  blind 
In  the  state.  Under  Mr.  Morrison's  su- 
pervision, a  fine  shopbuilding  was  erect- 
ed on  the  present  site  in  1878;  a  gymna- 
sium in  1888,  a  comfortable  residence  for 
the  superintendent  In  1890,  and  New- 
comers' Hall,  a  school  building,  in  1896. 
His  aim  in  the  work  of  teaching  the 
blind  was  to  so  train  the  hands  and 
heads  as  to  equip  them  for  any  depart- 
ment of  life's  work.  His  natiu*e  of  re- 
finement, however,  bade  him  disclaim 
the  greater  bulk  of  credit  due  himself, 
while  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  ef- 
forts of  others  led  him  to  acoord  them 
their  full  share  of  praise.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  school  was  observed 
May  19,  1903,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Mor- 
rison took  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises. He  was  Interested  In  Issuing  a 
dictlonajy  for  th«  bliAd  in  Uie  X^«iHt  Jork; 
point,  the  stereographing  being  done  in 
the  printing  department  of  the  Mary- 
land school.  The  dictionaries  are  in  usa 
In  the  school  here,  as  well  as  In  all  of 
the  New  York  point  schools  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  18  volumes,  each 
being  the  size  of  a  family  Bible. 


Mr!    Morrison  was  a*»rSEaFer~oi^  SfT 

Michael  and  All  Angels'  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  the  corner  of  St, 
Paul  and  Twentieth  streets,  Rev.  John 
Gardner  Murray,  rector.  He  was  an 
active  vestryman  In  that  church  anc 
an  earnest  and  conscientious  worker. 


Baltimore  Sunday  herald, 

OCTOBER    9,    1904 


FRED  D.  MORRISON  OEAO 


!Far-Famed  Educator  of  the  Blind 

Succumbs  to  Shock  Following 

Operation  for  Appendicitis. 


HE    CAME    OF    FAMOUS    STOCK 


tThree  Members  of  His  Family  Served 
As  Mayor  of  Philadelphia — ^No- 
ble Work  for  Unfortunates. 


Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  at  4  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  67  years  old.  He  was  taken 
111  last  Sunday  and  as  he  rapidly  grew 
worse  he  was  removed  to  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  on  the  following  day.  Dr.  Isaac 
R.  Trimble  diagnosed  Mr.  Morrison's  ill- 
ness as  appendicitis  and  performed  an 
operation  Monday  evening.  The  patient's 
age  lessened  his  chances  for  recovery  and 
he  succumbed  to  the  shock  resulting  from 
the  operation.  The  body  was  removed 
to  Mr.  Morrison's  late  residence,  the  su- 
perintendent's house  on  the  school 
grounds.  North  avenue,  near  Guilford 
avenue.  The  funeral  will  probably  take 
place  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
Dr.  John  G.  Murray,  pastor  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  the  deceased  was  ves- 
tryman, will  officiate. 

Mr.  Morrison  leaves  one  son— George  C. 
Morrison,  a  member  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture and  a  practicing  attorney  of  this 
,  city.  He  also  leaves  one  brother— J. 
Ralph  Morrison,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.— and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Buck,  wife  of  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Buck,  and  Miss  Florence  Morrison, 
who  shared  his  home.  Mr.  Morrison's 
wife,    nee   Patrick,    whom   he    married   in 


1865,  died  in  November,  1897.  She  was 
buried  in  Ivoudon  Park,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Morrison  will  be  burled 
alongside  of  his  wife. 

Noted  Educator  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  blind  in  the  world.  It 
was  his  idea  to  emancipate  the  blind;  not 
to  fit  them  for  any  one  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, but  to  give  them  such  a  training 
that  they  could  become  useful  members 
of  the  community  and  be  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  self-supporting. 
He  objected  to  Vasylums"  for  the  blind 
and  endeavored  to  make  the  schools  for 
them  mental  and  manual  training  institu- 
tions of  a  superior  type.  In  the  forty 
years  in  which  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  Maryland  school  he  succeeded 
in  making  it  the  equal  of  the  three  most 
prominent  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States— the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  the 
New  York  City  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  born  on  September 
30,  1837,  in  Harford  county.  His  father 
was  Mansel  E.  Morrison,  who  came  from 
a  long  line  of  sturdy  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
the  first  of  whom  had  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1737,  where  they  had  taken  up 
large  tracts  of  land  along  the  Brandy- 
wine  river  and  cultivated  them.  His 
mother  was  Susanna  Morris,  who  came 
from  an  old  English  family.  Three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Morris  family  served 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  mayors  and 
one  of  them  had  to  go  into  retirement  in 
order  to  avoid  renomination.  Mr.  Morri- 
son's great-grandfather,  Israel  Morris, 
was  executor  of  the  estate  of  William 
Penn,  Jr.  His  academic  training  the  ed- 
ucator received  in  the  school  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  at  a  very  youthful  age 
he  took  up  teaching  as  a  profession,  re- 
ceiving an  appointment  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  his  native  county. 

When  19  years  old  he  gave  up  teaching 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
but  owing  to  his  pronounced  pro-Confed- 
erate sympathies,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  where- 
fore he  came  to  Baltimore,  where  in  the 
year  1861  he  received  the  appointment 
of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  house 
of  refuge. 
Forty  Years  at  tlie  Maryland  School. 

After  two  years  he  resigned  this  posi- 
tion to  become  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  In  1864 
he  was  called  to  the  institution,  in  whose 
service  he  spent  forty  years  of  his  life— 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind— which 
had  been  founded  five  years  before  and 
which  was  then  located  In  the  Packer 
mansion,  on  Saratoga  street,  the  present 
home  of  the  School  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf,  of  which  institution  he  was 
also  a  director.  The  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  then  had  twenty-one  pupils;  at 
present  it  has  over  100  pupils.  It  was  due 
to  his  efforts  that  the  present  grounds 
and  buildings,  the  first  of  whicli  was 
erected  in  1868,  were  secured.  He  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  and  secured  an  ap- 


propriatlon  of  $50,000,  besides  the  regular 
allowance  of  $21,000,  which  the  state  pro- 
vides annually  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school. 

In  1S78  the  present  shop  building  was 
erected,  in  1888  the  gymnasium,  in  1890  the 
residence  of  the  superintendent  and  in 
1896  Newcomer  Hall,  the  present  school 
building.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the 
New  York  point  system  in  the  school.  At 
all  times  ready  to  fill  a  vacancy,  if  one 
occurred  in  the  teaching  staff,  it  was 
more  as  an  executive  than  as  a  pedagogue 
that  Mr.  Monison  excelled  in.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  institution  recognized 
his  abilitj-  to  that  extent  several  years 
ago  and  they  elected  him  as  a  member 
of  the  board  which  he  had  previously 
served  as  secretary.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  school  amassed  what  is 
today  one  of  the  largest  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  existence,  and  besides  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  instrumental  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Pratt  Library's  department  for 
the  blind. 

For  ten  years  he  had  been  a  director  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  and  for  the  last 
two  years  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  institution.  He  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Provident  Savings 
Bank  and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
affairs  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels' 
Church.  Although  ever  ready  to  serve 
the  state  and  city  in  any  capacity  where 
his  experience  might  be  of  benefit,  he 
steadfastly  refused  to  accept  public  of- 
fice. 


g    THE  SUN    1^ 

BALTIMORE,    MONDAY.  OCTOBER  10,   1901. 

^   NOBLK    L.1PJEWORK   ENDKD.^ 

Mr.  Frederick  D.  Morrison,  whose  death 
was  announced  In  The  Sun  yesterday,  wlli 
be  long  remembered  as  a  friend  and  edu- 
cator of  the  blind,  and  his  work  in  this 
connection  will  live  after  him.  He  took 
charge  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  as  its  superintendent  in  April,  1864, 
When  the  institution  was  11  years  old  and 
Struggling  along,  poorly  equipped  and  in- 
adequately housed,  on  Saratoga  street,  near 
Pearl  street.  He  left  It  a  training  school  of 
the  first  rank,  In  its  present  situation  on 
North  avenue,  provided  with  land  and 
buildings  worth  over  $500,000  and  a  na- 
tional, if  not  a  world-wide,  reputation. 

Denied  for  his  Southern  sympathies  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  Maryland  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war  between  the  States, 
he.  in  1862,  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Glrard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  fof 
which  he  was  qualified  by  earh'  experience  ■ 
as  a  teacher.  But  when  the  opportunity  of 
managing  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  presented  itself  he  embraced  it  as 
.congenial  work,  devoting  40  years  of  a  busy 
lifi'  to  its  educational  and  material  ad- 
vancement. Few  lives  have  been  better 
Bpeut  than  the  life  of  Mr.  Morrison  in  train- 
ing hundreds  of  afflicted  young  people  to 
overcome  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  could  l)efall  mankind  and  equip  them 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  on  terms  almost 
of  equality  with  those  blessed  with  perfect 
vision. 
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RECENT  DEATHS 


NOTED     EDUCATOR     OF     THE     BLIND 

Frederick  D.  ^lorrison,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  3Iaryland  School  for  the 
Sigrhtless  ^ 

Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  and  one  of  the  foremost  living  au- 
thorities on  the  education  of  the  blind,  died 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Satur- 
day, where  he  had  undergone  an  operation 
for   appendicitis. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  a  native  of  Maryland 
and  was  born  near  Belair,  Harford  County, 
on  Sept.  30.  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
Greenwood,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  taught 
for  a  number  o'f  years  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  State.  Later  he  gave 
up  teaching  and  studi^  law.  His  studies 
were  Interrupted  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  when  because  of  his  well-known 
sympathy  for  the  Confederate  cause  he  was 
unable  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar. 
Coming  to  Baltimore,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  remaining  there  for  two  years.  He 
resigned  his  position  in  1862  to  become  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  GIrard  College, 
and  after  a  year  of  singular  success  in  con- 
nection with  this  institution,  he  accepted 
In  April,  1864,  the  superintendency  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  , 

This  institution,  with  which  he  had  been  ' 
connected  ever  since  and  which,  by  per- 
sistent effort  and  indomitable  energy-,  he 
brought  to  the  front  rank  of  establishments 
of  this  kind  not  only  In  this  country,  but 
abroad  also,  was  founded  eleven  years  be- 
fore he  assumed  charge  of  it  and  was  yet  In 
Its  infancy,  poorly  equipped  and  inade- 
quately housed.  Under  his  administration 
of  affairs  the  school  has  grown  year  by 
year  In  Importance  and  usefulness,  increas- 
ing from  a  small  undertaking,  with  but 
t twenty-one  pupils  and  hardly  accommoda- 
tions for  these,  to  the  present  great  Insti- 
tution, with  more  than  five  times  as  many 
pupils  and  with  an  equipment  in  buildings 
.and  land  worth  over  $500,000.  Originally  j 
located  on  Saratoga  street,   near   Pearl,   In 


1806,  the. erection  of  the  present  edifice  was 
begun  In  1868,  and  was  first  occupied  the 
followingr  year.  Since  then  workshops,  in 
which  the  mechanical  branches  are  taught; 
a  gymnasium  and  a  new  school  have  been 
added   to   the   equipment. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  generally  recognized 
as  a  world  authority  on  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind.  He  had  a  theory 
that  the  age  of  trades  has  passed,  and  that 
a  man  should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  equip  him  for  fitting  into  any  oppor- 
tunity which  might  present  itself  in  life. 
Therefore,  he  believed  in  educating  the 
hand  as  well  as  the  head,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  established  the  extensive  system 
of  manual  training  at  the  school.  Pupils 
are  given  the  whole  course,  however,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  centre  themselves  upon 
one  branch  to  the  exclusion  either  of  others 
or  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  added  largely  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  school.  He  Introduced  into 
the  school  the  method  of  reading  known  as 
the  New  York  point  method.  He  was  a 
great  advocate  and  lover  of  music,  and 
that  branch  is  prominent  at  the  school. 

The  late  superintendent  by  his  own  per- 
sistant   efSoTts    succeeded   in    securing    the 
appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  Legislature 
which    made    possible    the   removal    of    the 
school  from  its  former  quarters  to  the  mag- 
'  niflcent  location  on  North  avenue  and  the 
erection  of  the  main  building,  around  which 
as  a  nucleus  the  institution  has  grown   to 
:  its  present  dimensions.    Following  the  erec- 
j  tion  of  the  main  building  in  1868,  the  shop 
I  building  was  constructed  in  1878,  the  gym- 
j  nasium  in   1888,    the   superintendent's   resi- 
dence  in   1890,    and   the  addition   or  annex 
to  the  main  building,  known  as  Newcomer  \ 
Hall,  was  completed  In  1896. 

Through  iMr.  Morrison's  ability  as  an  ad- 
ministrator the  institution  has  grown  In 
importance  until  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
four  great  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country,  the  other  three  being  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston;  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Overbrook  School,  |n  Philadelphia.  The  for- 
mer home  of  the  school,  on  Saratoga  street, 
which  was  originally  the  old  Paca  man- 
.  slon,  is  now  the  home  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  \Deaf,  in 
which  Mr.  Morrison  also  occupied  the  post 
'  of  superintendent.  Mr.  Morrison  was  the 
fourth  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  having  succeeded  Su- 
perintendent Keaver. 
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Mr.  Frederick  D.  3Iorrison. 

With  a  simple  ceremony  the  last  rites 
over  the  body  of  Mr.  Frederick  Douglas 
Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  were  held  at 
his  home,  on  the  grounds  of  the  school. 
East  North  avenue,  yesterday  afternoon. 
Rev  John  G.  Murray,  rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chael and  All  Angels'  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  conducted  the  service,  which 
was.  held  at  3  o'clock.  As  already  told, 
Mr.  Morrison  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital Saturday  afternoon  from  an  attack 
of  appendicitis.  Interment  was  in  Lou- 
don Park  Cemetery,  in  the  family  lot 
During  the  day  large  crowds  visited  thv> 
home  to  get  a  last  view  of  the  man  whc^ 
became  prominent  not  only  at  the  local 
school  but  among  similar  institutions 
all  over  the  country. 

The  pallbearers  were:  Active— Messrs. 
Clement  A.  Penrose,  Bernard  C.  Steiner, 
I.  R.  Trimble,  John  M.  Glenn,  Waldo 
Newcomer  and  Thomas  E.  Bond.  Hono- 
rary—Messrs. Michael  Anagnos,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  School  for  the 
Blind;  Michael  Jenkins,  John  T.  Morris, 
Otto  Fuchs,  John  M.  Carter,  Russell 
Murdoch  and  William  B.  White.  Among 
others  present  were  Rev.  D.  E.  Moylan, 
William  Martina,  Dr.  C.  C.  Shippen, 
Blanchard  Randall.  Samuel  J,  Hough, 
Townsend  Scott,  Judge  Dobler,  T.  G. 
Stowl,  John  Glenn,  Jr.,  Stewart  Saming- 
ton,  John  Black,  W.  S.  G.  Baker,  Dr. 
Richard  Grady,  George  Siemonn,  Elijah 
H.  Perkins,  James  U.  Dennis,  A.  V.  Can- 
field,  C.  B.  Penrose,  Roger  T.  Dawson, 
W.  W.  Chipchase,  T.  W.  Bears,  B.  F., 
Starr  and  John  Cassidy.  ^ 
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MARYLAND     INSTITUTE  ^ 

FOR  THE 

PROMOTION    OF    THE    MECHANIC    ARTS. 

THE  MANA(;ERS  of  THE  .MARYLAND  IN- 
STITUTE, at  their  meeting  on  MONDAY  EVEN- 
ING, October  10,  adoptefl  the  following  minute 
upon  the  death  of  Frederick  D.  Morrison,  long  a 
member  of  the  board  and  for  two  years  chairnuin 
of  its  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design, 
and  ordered  the  same  sjwead  upon  its  records,  and 
a  copy,  proixrly  attested,  sent  to  the  family  of 
their  deceased  fellow -member: 

The  loss  to  this  board,  to  the  Maryland  Institute 
and  its  schools  in  the  death  of  Frederick  D.  ^lon-i- 
Bon  seems  in  its  suddenness  and  poignancy  almost 
irreparable.  His  long  particination  in  oiir  counsels; 
his  qtiiekiiess  of  tlionght  anil  enerp-  in  action;  his 
devotion  to  the  objocis  of  our  instiiution ;  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  gave  of  his  overta.xed  time,  of 
his  mental  experiences,  of  his  practical  training  as 
teacher  and  administrator,  mad(>  his  co-operation 
in  the  lines  of  oiir  educational  etYort  distinctly  and 
peculiarly  valuable  and  elticieirK  . 

He  was  by  nature  an  educator,  but  in  his  exacting 
duties  he  happily  possessed  an  enthusiasm  that  in 
illuminh^g  lightened  his  labors.  Methodical,  atten- 
tive to  detail,  yet  v.ith  a  mind  liberal  in  its  scope 
and  broad  in  its  catholicity,  he  lent  himself  to  every 
good  cause  appealing  U)  liis  keen  and  enlightened 
judgment,  his  usefulness  being  felt  in  the  whole 
community,  quite  apart  fi'om  his  distinct,  humane 
and  world-rt'cognized  work  in  givLng  light,  hope  and 
occupation  to  a  great  class,  who  iackipg  such  help 
were  witiiout  light  or  hove  or  paths  to  usefulness. 
Here  ho  gained  our  admiration  and  aft'ection  by  his 
intellipenco,  yenl  and  imnctuality  in  the  charge 
committed  to  him.  and  by  his  many  admirable  per- 
sonal iinalities  which  ad'nned  a  character  standing 
fcnir-square  to  cverj-  wind  that  ble%v;  strong,  even 
stem  at  times,  it  might  seem,  but  always  loyal, 
brave  and  true  to  everv  conviction  and  to  every 
duty.  JOHN  M.  CARTER, 

President. 
WILLIAM    B.    SANDS, 
_  .lt_ Secretary  pro  tern.      | 
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FREDERICK    D.    MORRISON. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Frederick  D.  :Morrison, 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  who  died  last  Saturdaj'  morning,' 
took  place  yesterdaj'  afternoon  from  his 
late  home,  adjoining  the  school.  North  ave- 
nue. 

For  half  an  hour  before  the  services  be- 
gan a  steady  stream  of  callers  passed 
through  the  parlor  to  view  the  body,  sur- 
rounded by  banks  of  flowers,  which  nearly 
filled  the  room. 

Rev.    John    Gardiner    Murray,    rector   of 
the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church    of    St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  conducted  the  serv- 
ice.    The  pallbearers  were  :         • 
Active- 


Waldo  Newcomer, 

Thomas  E.  Bond, 

John  M.  Glenn, 
Honorary— 

B.  B.  Hun  toon,  super- 
intendent Louisville 
School  for  the  Blind; 

Michivel  Anaguos,  su- 
perintendent Boston 
School  for  the  Blind; 

Dr.  Russell  Murdock, 


Dr.  I.  R.  Trimble, 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner, 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Penrose. 

Wm.  B.  Waite,  super- 
intendent Nevr  York 
School  for  the  Blind; 

Michael  Jenkins, 

Prof.  Otto  Fuchs, 

John  M.  Carter, 

John  T.  Morris. 


Among  those  present  were : 


Messrs.— 
Blanch ard  Randtill, 
Elisha  H.  Perkins, 
Richard  H.  Chamber- 

laire, 
John  Black, 
Rev.  D.  E.  Moylan, 
Dr.  C.  C.  Shippen, 
John  Glenn,  Jr., 
T.  G.  Stowe, 
Judge  John  J.  Dobler, 
Townsend  Scott, 
Samuel  J.  Hough, 


George  J.  Siemonn, 
Samuel  Eccles  Jr., 
W.  8.  G.  Baker, 
John  Cassidy, 
Moses  R.  Walter, 
Dr.  Richard  Grady, 
James  U.  Dennis, 

A.  V.  Canfield, 
Roger  T.  Dawson, 
W.  W.  Chipchase, 
C.  W.  Beers, 

B.  F.  Starr. 


Interment    was    made    at    Loudon   Park 
Cemetery. 
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In  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison, 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  state  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore  have  lost  a  very 
useful  and  honored  citizen.  The  blind 
to  whom  he  had  given  forty  years  of 
generous  sympathy  and  service 
mourn  him  as  a  father.  Conspicuous 
in  many  lines  ol  charitable  and  pub- 
lic interest  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Genial,  warm-hearted,  christian  gen- 
tleman that  he  was,  his  memory  will 
live  long  in  the  hearts  of  a  host  of 
friends. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  since  1868 
and,  in  connection  with  his  special 
work,  was  well  known  in  other  states. 

We  .shall  give  in  our  next  issue  a 
very  full  sketch  of  Mr.  Morrison's  life 
as  published  in  the  8un  of  the  9th. 
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SATURDAY,  OCT.  15,  1904. 


Supt.  Morrison  is  Dead. 

In  the  death  of  Supt.  Frederick 
D.  Morrison  on  the  eighth  inst. 
Maryland  and  the  world  sustain  a 
most  serious  loss,  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind  at  Baltimore, 
one  that  will  be  almost  irrepar- 
able. Some  forty  years  of  faith- 
ful service  there  had  placed  the 
Maryland  school  among  the  finest 
in  the  land,  and  made  its  distin- 
guished superintendent  the  peer 
of  the  best  officers  in  the  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Morrison  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  best  sense,  rather 
than  a  teacher.  He  built  so  well 
that  the  impetus  he  has   given   his 


Institution  will  carry  it  on  for  a 
generation  witli  little  or  no  op- 
porunity  for  any  successor  to  im- 
press a  new  personality  on  the 
work  and  purposes  of  the  school. 
A  fine,  tactful,  and  judicious  ad- 
ministrator, he  co-ordinated  the 
forces  of  his  school  so  as  always 
to  get  the  best  results  with  the 
least  loss  from  friction  or  avoid- 
able resistance,  while  the  harmoni- 
ous combination  pleased  the  visit- 
or like  a  symphony. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Asscn.  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  and  served  it  in  every 
capacity,  and  always  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  inimitable 
grace  and  dignity.  His  last  mess- 
age to  the  blind  w^as  the  most 
earnest  and  impressive  utterance 
that  fell  from  his  lips  at  the  late 
meeting  in  St.  Louis:  "Suffer  not 
the  blind  to  think  that  they  are 
necessarily  different  from  other 
people.  They  have  only  closed 
their  eyes  for  a  season,  and  they 
must  open  them  to  the  recognition 
of  their  destmy.  They  must  be 
educated  like  other  children  and 
work  like  other  men   and   w^omen 


and  achieve  success  like  the  rest 
of  our  race.  They  must  not  be 
reduced  to  a  separate  classification 
and  treated  differently  from  other 
people/' 

His  ^Teat  and  recognized  worth 
and  the  modesty  with  which  he 
carried  it,  hisg-entle  courtesy  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession 
and  the  charm  of  his  beautifuj 
life  made  him  a  most  lovable  char- 
acter and  will  arouse  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  his  numerous  friends 
at  his  untimely  end. 


T^H:    GD0D30N   GAZETTE: 

Address  "int  OOODSON  GAZETTE." 

V  iilOTNTA  SOHOOT.  FOR  THE  DEAF 

AND  THE  Blind, 

Staunton,  Virginia. 


SATURDAY,  OCT.  15,  11)0-1. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  for  thirty- 
four  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
on  the  8th  instant.  Mr.  Morrison 
was  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  blind  in  this  country  and 
brought  his  school  to  the  hisrhest  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  He  will  be  sadly 
; missed  not  onjly  -by  the  blind  for 
whom  he  did  so  much  but  by  hosts 
of  friends  who  knew  him  in  private 
as  well  as  prof essionai- life. 


^<^\v;-«<^oTe    \\ews. 


C)^\c>\>ev    \5^,  X'^oA. 


TO  SELECT  A  HEAD 

FOR  SCHOOL  OF  BLIND 


Late  Snperintendcnt  Morrison's  Son j 

And    3Ir.    John    M.    Glenn    Men-       ; 

tioned  As  Snccessor.  I 


No  little  discussion  is  heard  among  the 
persons  in  touch  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  city  as  to  who  will  suc- 
ceed the  late  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Morri- 
son, who  died  last  Saturday,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  board  of  directors  will 
meet  next  Monday,  and  the  question 
will  be  considered,  though  the  appoint- 
ment may  not  be  definitely  decided  upon 
at  that  time. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
like  the  Maryland  Institute,  is  a  private 
institution,  governed  by  its  own  officers, 
although  it  receives  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $21,000  from  the  State.  Mr. 
John  T.  Morris,  for  so  long  connected 
with  the  School  Board,  is  president  of 
the  board  of  directors;  Mr.  Michael 
Jenkins  chairman  of  the  finance  corn^ 
mlttee,  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education,  and  Mi-. 
Waldo  Newcomer  treasurer. 

Mrv  Morrison  was  for  over  forty  years 
superintendent  of  the  School,  and  in- 
troduced many  improvements,  and  it 
is.  therefore,  recognized  that  it  will  be 
most  difficult  to  select  an  efficient  and 
acceptable  successor  to  him.  The  two 
names  most  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  position  are  those  of  Mr.  Geo. 
C.  Morrison,  son  of  the  late  superintend- 
ent, and  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison Is  a  successful  young  lawyer,  and 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  place,  but  he  is  re- 
garded as  being  an  excellent  man  for 
the  post  on  account  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  work.  He  taught  in  the  School 
for  three  years,  and  has  always  lived 
in  the  superintendent's  house  on  the 
grounds,  and  is  conversant  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Glenn  has  devoted  a  number  of 
years  to  charitable  work,  and  there  are 
many  who  declare  that  he  could  ac- 
complish great  results,  could  he  be  per- 
suaded to  take  charge  of  the  School  a^j 
its  active  and  practical  head.  i^        *l 
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The  death  this  week  of  Frederick  Doug- 
las Morrison  removed  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted friends  of  the  sightless  that  this 
country  has  produced.  He  was  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Marylaiid  School  of  the 
Blind  in  Baltimore  which  ranks  with  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
the  New  York  City  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Overbrook  City  School  in  Phila- 
delphia. When  Mr.  Morrison  first  assumed 
charge  of  the  institution  in  1864,  it  was  in 
a  poorly  developed  state  after  eleven  years 
of  struggling  life,  and  had  only  twenty-one 
pupils.  Under  his  progressive  administra- 
tion the  institution  constantly  advanced 
until  it  had  over  one  hundred  pupils  and 
possessed  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at 
over  8500.000.  In  1868  he  planned  the 
erection  of  the  edifice  now  occupied  by 
the  school,  its  original  building  proving 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  devoted,  and  when  the  new 
structure  was  completed  he  was  not  content 
until  he  bad  added  a  gymnasium  and  good 
workshops  for  manual  training.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, through  his  own  energetic  endeavors, 
secured  an  appropriation  of  850,000  from 
the  legislature,  and  thus  was  the 
first  step  taken  for  the  removal  of 
the  school  from  its  old  contracted  quar- 
ters on  Saratoga  street  to  its  present  tine 
location  on  North  avenue.  The  last  addition 
to  the  main  building  was  in  1896  and  was 
in  the  shape  of  an  annex  called  Newcomer 
Ilall.  Mr.  Morrison  believed  that  a  man 
should  receive  an  all-round  education,  and 
each  pupil  was  required  to  take  the  whole 
course  in  the  school,  which  included  the 
education  of  the  band  as  well  as  that  of  the 


brain.  A  graduate  from  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  take  most  any  position  that  might 
be  presented,  in  a  fairly  respectable  man- 
ner. He  made  music  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  in  the  school,  and  as  an 
authority  on  the  education  and  training  of 
the  blind,  he  was  familiar  with  all  the 
known  methods  for  instructing  the  sightless 
Mr.  Morrison  was  also  the  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf,  which  now  occupies  the  old 
school  on  Saratoga  street.  He  was  born 
at  Belair,  Harford  County,  Md.,  in  1837, 
and  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  before 
he  took  up  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he 
never  followed,  however,  because  as  a  sym- 
pathizer with  the  Southern  secessionists  he 
could  not  obtain  admission  to  the  Baltimore 
bar  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  but 
he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  House  of  Refuge.  He  left  this  posi- 
tion, and  in  18G2  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Girard  College,  a  place  he  held 
with  marked  distinction  until  he  accepted 
thesuperintendency  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  he  held  until  the  day 
of  his  widely  lamented  death. 


"fe^WxTx^^Te    Sr^vxw 


TO  SUCCEED  MR.  MORRISON 

Names  Mentioned  For  Superintend- 
ent   Of    Sclio^    For   Blind. 

Trustees  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  the  meeting  called  for  this  after- 
noon, will  draft  resolutions  of  regret  ou 
the  death  of  Superintendent  Morrison,  who 
I  for  10  years  was  the  efficient  head  of  the 
i  institution,  and  the  question  of  the  ap- 
I  polntment  of  a  successor  will  doubtless 
come  up  for  consideration,  though  the  place 
may  not  be  filled  till  a  later  date. 

The  names  that  are  being,  discussed  by 
those  who  are  in  touch  with  educational 
matters  in  the  city  are :  Messrs.  George  C. 
Morrison,  son  of  the  late  superintendent; 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  principal  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Clored  Blind  and  Deaf,  and 
John  M.  Glenn,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  school,  having  taught  with  his 
father  for  some  time,  and  having  lived  on 
the  grounds  all  his  life,  but  it  is  doubtful 
If  he  can  be  induced  to  give  up  a  large  and 
growing  law  practice  to  enter  the  school- 
room. 

Mr.  Glenn  Is  well  known  as  a  successful 
business  man  and  for  the  charitable  work 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  has  been  resident  principal 
of  the  other  school  for  six  years,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Superintendent  Mor- 
rison, who  refers  to  him  in  his  annual 
reports  as  an  "energetic,  intelligent,  ex- 
perienced principal." 

President  John  T.  Morris,  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  also  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  concerning  the  work  and  adminis- 
tration of  Principal  Bledsoe. 


-D^W  \-xr\oTe    ^ 


\J>^Y\ 


C>^\o^eT    \^,\^oA 


NO  SUPERINTENDENT  CHOSEN 

Trustees    Of    School    For    The   blind 
In  No  Hurry. 

The  trustees  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  met  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  Jllchnel  Jenkins  in  the  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company's  building, 
but  came  to  no  agreement  with  regard  to 
the  selection  of  a  successor  to  the  late  su- 
perintendent of  the  school,  Mr.  Frederick 
D.    Morrison. 

The  regular  work  of  the  school  is  going 
on  as  usual,  and  the  triistees  are  in  no 
haste  to  select  a  superintendent.  It  will 
jjrobably  be  a  fow  weeks  or  a  month  be- 
fore anything  is  done.  Among  the  names 
which  have  been  mentioned  for  the  va- 
cancy are  Messrs.  George  C.  Morrison,  son 
of  the  late  superintendent;  John  F.  Bled- 
soe, principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Colored  Blind  and  l>eaf,  and  John  M. 
Glenn,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation of  the  board  of  trustees. 


THE  SUN,  BALTIMORE, 


OCTOBER  18,  1904. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


MARYLAND  SCHUOL  i'OIt  BLIND. 
October  li,  1904. 
Whereas  in  His  unerring  wisdom,  infinite 
mercy  and  boundless  love  God  lias  callod  His 
faithful  servant,  ouv.  deavlv  belov;;d  fileud  and 
superintendent.  FIIEDEKICK  D.  IVIORIIISON,  to 
his  reward;  and. 

Whereas  keenly  feeling  the  irreparable  loss 
■n-hich  we  and  the  school  have  suffered  and  recog- 
nizing the  bereavement  of  his  family  and  friends; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we^  the  FACULTY  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  here- 
by express  to  the  bereaved  family  and  loved  ones 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  this  their  great  sorrow. 

The  deceased  was  our  friend  and  chief,  always 
ready  to  counsel  and  co-operate.  He  was  con- 
stant, liberal  and  ultimately  just.  His  life  as  re- 
vealed to  us  by  close  companionship  was  spent  in 
the  interest  ot  his  pupils  and  co-worke'-s.  As  a 
superintendent  he  \^as  untiring  in  his  labors,  faith- 
ful and  efficient  in  every  detail.  Altliough  miss- 
ing aniOTig  lis,  he  still  Ijves  in  the  priceless  re- 
sults of  tireless  energy  anu  sincere  devotion.    Be  it 

Tiesolved,  That  a  copy  of  tbcso  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  School,  and  that  it  be  published 
ill   one   of  the   daily   papers   of  this.cjty. , 


OCTOBER  19,  1904. 

At  a  Meeting^  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  held  October  17,  1904,  the  following 
minute  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

It  becomes  the  sad  duty  of  this  Board 
to  place  upon  its  records  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  SrrERiNTENDi:\-T  Frederick  D. 
Morrison,  which  occurred  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 8. 

Mr.  Morrison  came  to  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  and  assumed  the  ^ 
'duties  of  Superintendent  in  18G4.  During, 
this  long  period  of  forty  years  be  was  un- 
remitting in  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  school,  and  labored  suc- 
cessfully in  building  up  the  institiition 
from  small  beginning  to  its  present  excel- 
lent condition  of  increasing  usefulness  and 
recognized  importance.  His  personal  in- 
terest in  aod  fondness  for  the  pupils  under 
his  care  endeared  him  to  them  almost  as  a 
father,  and  by  his  ability  as  an  educator  of 
the  blind  he  became  known  far  beyond  the  j 
limits  of  this  school  and  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  ' 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  official 
record  of  his  passing  away  we  would  place 
upon  our  minutes  the  following  resolution  : 
Jfcsnlrrd.  That  in  the  death  of  Frederick 
D.  Morrison  this  school  has  lost  an  a')le 
and  valued  officer,  the  pupils  a  wise  and  af- 
fectionate counselor,  the  members  of  this 
Board  a  true  and  courteous  friend  and  the 
causes  of  education  and  of  philanthiopy  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  j^orker* 


[ 


THE  .-.  MESSENGER. 
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ALABAMA    S^CHOOL   FOR    THE    DeAF. 


OCTOBER  20th,   1904. 


The  cause  of  the  education    of    the 
blind  throug-hout  this  country,  if  not 
throug-hout    the    world,     and  the  in- 
terests of  art,  charity  and  religion  in 
the  sphere,  of  his  immediate    activity, 
have  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
from  appendicitis,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of 
Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  who  for  40  years 
has  been  the  head    of    the    Maryland 
School  for  the    Blind.     The    funeral 
took  place  on  the  10th  from  his    resi- 
dence at    the    school.     Mr.  Morrison 
studied  for  the  bar,  but  was  drawn  in- 
to charitable    and    educational    work 
before  the  completion  of    his  course, 
and  after  some  years' experience  in  the 
Maryland  House  of    Refuge    and    in 
Girard  Colleg'e  was  called,  while    still 
a  young:  man,  to  the  responsible    post 
he  filled  so  long-  and  so  ably.     He  was 
one  of  the  first  educators  to  appreciate 
fully  the  place  of  manual    instruction 
I  in  gfeneral  education  and  the    especial 
value  it  has  for  the  blind. 

He  was  also  an  ardent    advocate    of 

I  the  study  of  music,  and  the  Maryland 

School  was    noted    even    among:    the 

many  Schools  for  the   Blind,   for    the 

admirable  work  done  in  this  direction. 


At  conventions  of  educators  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  a  prominent  figure  and  was 
deferred  to  on  account  of  his  experi- 
ence, his  enthusiasm  and  his  powers 
of  expression.  He  was  honored  by 
electiou  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
National  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  and  to  the  position  of  Dele- 
o^ate  to  the  International  Meeting  at 
Paris.  He  was  prominent  as  a  mem- 
ber of  local  art  societies  and-  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

He  leaves  one  son — a  lawyer  in  Balti- 
more. 

Every  one  must  feel  that  a  career 
such  as  that  summed  up  above  is  an 
inheritance  which  his  descendants 
may  cherish  with  pride  and  honor. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 
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1  October  27,   1904. 

1^  The  Death  of  F.  D.  Morrison 

I        A  Noted  Educator  of  the  Blind 

Mr  Fredjrick  Djiiajlas  Morrison,  super- 
mtendenl  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  and  oi'.e  of  the  foremost  living  au- 
thorities on  the  education  of  the  blind,  died 
a±>3ut  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October 
the  eighth  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  where 
he  had  undergone  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. The  funeral  took  place  from 
his  residence  on  North  Avenue,  in  Balti- 
more where  he  had  resided  the  past  40 
years. 

Mr.  Morrison  leaves  one  son,  Mr.  George 
C.  Morrison,  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the 
last  Legislature.  He  is  also  survived  by 
tw,)  sister.s — Miss  Florence  Morrison,  who 
liv^d  with  him  at  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, and  >rrs.  Buck,  wife  of  Dr  Clarence 
Buck,  of  Ne>v  Orleans — and  one  brother 
—  Mr.  J.  Ralph  Morrison,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

.VIr.  Morrison  was  a  native  of  Maryland 
and  descended  from  sturdy  Scotch-English 
stock.  He  was  a  son  of  Mansel  Edward 
and  Susannah  Elizabeth  Morrison  and  was 
born  near  Beiair,  Harford  county,  on 
September  30,  1837. 

On  his  father's,  side  he  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  sturdy,  high-minded 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  whose  representative 
moved  in  1737  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
took  up  extensive  land  along  the  Brandy- 
wine  river  and  was  the  first  of  several 
generations  of  prosperous  and  influential 
farmers.  On  hism;)ther's  side  he  came  of 
an  old  English  family,  one  of  whom,  An- 
th-)ny  Morris,  settled  in  Philadelphia  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  where  lie  and 
his  decendants  figured  very  prominently 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  what  was 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 


Three  of  the  maternal  ancestors  were 
Mayors  of  Philadelphia  in  successive  gen- 
Qfations.  and  his  great-grandfather,  Israel 
Morris,  was  executor  to  William  Penn,  Jr. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  educated  at  Green- 
wood, Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  taught  for 
a-number  of  years  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  State.  Later  he  gave  up 
teaching  and  studied  law  in  the  office  (•£ 
Henry  W.  Archer,  at  Belair.  His  studies 
were  interruped  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Givil  War,  when  because  of  his  well-known 
sym  'athy  for  the  Confederate  cause  he  was' 
unable  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar. 
Coming  to  Baltimore,  he  was  appointed ' 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuee,  remaining  there  tor  two  years. 

He  resigned  his  position  in  1862  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Girard 
College,  and  after  a  year  of  singular  suc- 
cess in  connection  with  this  institution,  urg- 
ed by  Mr.  W'illiam  Chapin,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  accepted  in  April,  1864  the 
superintendency  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind. 

This  Institution,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  ever  since  and  which  by  per- 
sistent effort  and  indomitable  energy,  he 
brought  to  the  front  rank  of  establishments 
of  this  kind  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad  also,  wis  founded  11  years  before 
he  assumed  charge  of  it  and  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  poorly  equipped  and  inadequately 
housed.  Under  his  administration  of  af- 
fairs the  school  has  grown  year  by  year  in 
importanceand  usefulness,  increasing  from 
a  small  undertaking,  with  but  21  pupils 
and  hardly  accomodations  for  these,  to  the 
present  great  institution,  with  more  than 
five  times  as  many  pupils  and  with  an 
equipment  in  buildings  and  land  worth 
over  $500,000.  Originally  located  on 
Saratoga  street,  near  Pearl,  1866,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  edihce  was  begu:i  m 
1868,  and  was  first  occupied  the  follownig 
year.  Since  then  workshops,  in  which  the 
merchanical  branches  are  taught;  a  gym- 
nasium and  anew  school  have  been  added 
to  the  equipment.  .  . 

Mr.  Morrison  was  generally  recognized 
as  a  world  authoritv  on  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind.  He  had  a  the- ry 
that  the  age  of  trades  has  passed,  and  tha'  a 
man  should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  equip  him  for  fitting  into  any  oppor- 
tunity which  might  present  itself  in  li^e. 
Therefore,  he  believed  in  educating  'he 
hand  as  well  as  the  head,  as  a  result  of. 
which  he  established  the  extensive  sy.ram, 
of  manual  training  at  the  school.  Pap  s 
are  given  the  whole  course,  however,     a   d 


j are  not  permitted  to  center  themselves  upon 
one  branch  to  the  exclusion  either  cfotheis 
or  of  the  mental  faculties. 
I  Mr.  Morrison  had  added  largely  to  t  e 
i library  of  the  school,  and  was  ever  on  t.  e 
alert  for  new  and  improved  methods  '  f 
teaching  his  pupils.  He  introduced  in  o 
the  school  the  method  of  reading  ki  own 
as  the  New  York  point  method,  which  n  t 
only  is  far  more  facile  for  reading  pu- 
poses,  but  also  permitted  the  blind  pup  1 
to  write,  an  advantage  which  was  entire  y 
lacking  in  the  earlier  line  method.  he 
was  a  great  advocate  and  lover  of  music, 
and  that  branch  is  prominent  at  thesc'ioo  . 

The  late  Superintendent  by  hisown  per- 
sistent efiforts  succeeded  in  securirg  the 
appopriation  of  $50,000  by  the  Legisi  i  ure 
which  made  possible  the  removal  ot  t.  e 
school  from  its  former  quarters  to  the  maj^- 
nificent  location  on  North  Avenue  and  t1  e 
erection  of  the  main  building,  around  wh  th 
as  a  nucleus  the  institution  has  grown  lo 
itspresent  dimensions.  Following  the  erec- 
tion of  the  main  building,  in  1838.  thes.iop 
building  was  constructed  in  1878,  the  gym- 
nasium in  1888,  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence in  1890.  anrl  the  addition  or  annex 
to  the  main  building,  known  as  Newcomer 
Hall,  was  comijleted  in  1896. 

Through  Mr.  Morrison's  ability  asan  ad- 
ministrator the  institution  has  grown  in 
importance  until  it  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  four  great  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
t:ountry,  the  other  three  being  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston;  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Overbrook  School,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
former  home  of  the  school,  on  Saratoga 
strct-t,  which  was  originally  the  old  Paca 
mansion,  is  now  the  home  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  in 
wh'ch  Mr.  Morrison  also  occupied  the 
post  of  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  the  fourth  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  having  succeeded  Superintendent 
Keaver. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  deeply  interested  in 
all  movements  concerned  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  higher  life  of  the  city.  He  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  and  one 
of  the  last  places  he  visited  before  his  ill- 
ness was  the  new  home  of  the  institute, 
which  he  inspected  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Fuchs  and  Mr.  John  M.  Carter. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  a  director  of  the 
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111  the  death  of  Supt.  F.  D.  Morrison,  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  has  lost  an  able  superinten- 
dent and  one  whose  life  was  a  life  of  devotion  to  the- 
school  over  which  he  pre.sided.  Mr.  Morrison's  circle 
of  influence  was  confined  not  to  his  school  only,  but 
extended  over  the  whole  country  and  the  Maryland 
vSchool  is  not  alone  in  their  mourning. 

The  following  is  from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

Mr.  Morrison  was  generally  recognized  as  a  world 
authority  on  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind. 
He  had  a  theory  that  the  age  of  trades  has  passed,  and 
that  a  man  should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
equip  him  for  fitting  into  any  opportunity  which 
might  present  itself  in  life.  Therefore,  he  believed  in 
educating  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  established  an  extensive  sy.stem  of  manual 
training  at  the  school.  Pupils  are  given  the  wiiole 
course,  however,  and  are  not  permitted  to  center  them- 
selves upon  one  branch  to  the  exclusion  either  of 
others  or  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  added  largely  to  the  librarv    of 


the  school,  and  was  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  teachin<^  his  pupils.  He  introduced 
into  the  school  the  method  of  reading  known  as  the 
New  York  point  method,  which  not  only  is  far  more 
facile  for  reading  purposes,  but  also  permits  the  blind 
pupil  to  write,  an  advantage  which  was  entirely  lack- 
ing in  the  earlier  line  method.  He  was  a  great  advo- 
cate and  lover  of  music,  and  that  branch  is  prominent 
at  the  school. 
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Mr.  F-  D.  Morriscn  Dead- 

A  noted  educator  of  the  Blind  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and 
one  of  the  foremost  living  autliorities  on  the 
education  of  the  blind,  died  on  October  the  8th 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
lie  had  undergone  an  operation  f(jr  appendicitis 
on  the  Monday  before.  He  had  appeared  to  be 
inperfect  health  up  to  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
Sunday  night, butthe  surgeons  recognized  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  recovery,  as  the 
appendix  was  ruptured  and  in  a  gangrenous 
condition.  He  lingered  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th,  however,  when  he  passed  away  peace- 
fully and  with  little  suffering,  surrounded  by 
his  relatives. 

The  funeral  arrangements  took  place  on 
Oct.  10th  at  3  o'clock  from  the  residence  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Scliool  for  the  Blind.  Rev.  Dr. 
John  G.  Murra3%  rector  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels'  ProtestantEpiscopal  Church,  officiated 
and  interment  was  in  London  Park  Cemetery, 
where  Mr.  Morrison's  wife  is  buried. 
j  Mr.  Morrison  h-aves  one  son,  Mr.  George  C. 
Morrison,  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  last 
legislature.  He  is  also  survived  by  two  sisters 
— Miss  Florence  Morrison,  who  lived  with  him 
at  the  superintendent's  residence,  and  Mrs. 
Buck,  wife  of  Dr.  Clarence  Buck,  of  New  Or- 
leans— and  one  brother — Mr.  J.  Ralph  Morrison, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
1  Mr.  Morrison  was  a  native  of  Maryland  and 

was  descended  from  sturdy  Scotch-English 
stock.  He  was  a  son  of  Mansel  Edward  and 
Susannah  Elizabeth  Morrison  and  was  born 
near  Belair,  Harford  county,  on  September 
30.  1837. 

On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  sturdy,  high-minded  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, wdiose  representative  moved  in  1737  , 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  up  extensive  j 
land  along  the  Brandywine  river  and  the  first  I 
of  several  generati(.ns  of    prosperous   and   in-  j 


fluential  farmera.  On  his  !i»()tutr's  side  be 
came  of  an  old  English  family,  one  of  whom, 
Anthony  Morris,  settled  in  Philadelphia  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he  and  his 
descendants  figured  very  prominently  in  the 
social  and  political  lite  of  what  ^as  then  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  educated  at  Greenwood, 
Chester  country,  Pa.,  and  taught  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  public  and  private  v«chools  of 
the  State.  Later  he  gave  up  teaching  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Henr^?^  Vv^  Archer, 
atBelair.  His  studies  were  interrupted  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  because  of 
his  well-known  sympathy  for  the  Confederate 
cause  he  was  unable  to  secure  admission  to 
the  bar.  Coming  to  Baltimore,  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Kefuge,  remaining  there  for  two  years. 

He  resigned  his  position  in  1862  to  become 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Girard  College,  and 
after  a  year  of  singular  success  in  connection 
with  this  institution,  urged  by  Mr.  William 
Chapin,  then  superintendent  of  the  School  for! 
the  iilind  at  Philadelphia,  he  accepted  in  April, 
18(54,  the  superinten«ienc3^  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind. 

This  institution,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  ever  since  and  which,  by  persistent 
effort  and  indomitable  energy,  he  brought  to 
the  front  rank  of  establishments  of  this  kind 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad  also 
was  founded  11  years  before  he  assumed 
charge  of  it  and  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  poorly 
equipped  and  inadequately  housed.  Under 
his  administration  of  affairs  the  school  has 
grown  year  by  year  in  importance  and  useful- 
ness, increasing  Irom  a  small  undertaking, 
with  but  '^1  pupils  and  hardly  accommodations 
for  these,  to  the  present  great  institution,  with 
more  than  five  times  as  many  pupils  and  withi 
an  equipment  in  buildings  and  land  worth! 
over  it^i300,(X)0.  Originally  located  on  Saratoga 
street,  near  Pearl,  in  18(56,  the  erection  of  the! 
present  editice  was  begun  in  1868,  and  was' 
first  occupied  the  following  year.  Since  then 
workshops,  in  which  the  mechanical  branches 
are  taught;  a  gymnasium  and  a  new  school 
have  been  added  to  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  generally  recognized  as 
a      world    authority    on    the    education    and 
the  blind.     He  had  a   theory  that 


the  age  of  trades  has  passed,  and  that  a  man 
should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
equip  him  for  fitting  into  any  opportunity 
which  might  present  itself  in  life.  Therefore^ 
he  believed  in  educating  the  hand  as  well  as 
the  head,  as  a  result  of  which  he  established 
the  extensive  system  of  manual  training  at  the 
school.  Pupils  are  given  the  whole  course, 
however,  and  are  not  permitted  to  center 
themselves  upon  one  branch  to  the  exclusion 
either  of  others  (;r  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Mr.  Morrison  had  added  largely  to  the  library 
of  the  school,  and  was  ever  on  the  alert  for 
new  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  his 
pupils.  He  introduced  into  the  school  the 
method  of  reading  known  as  the  New  York 
point  method,  which  not  only  is  far  more 
facile  for  reading  purposes,  but  also  permitted 
the  blind  pupil  to  write,  an  advantage  which 
was  entirely  lackifig  in  the  earlier  line  method. 
He  w^as  a  great  advocate  and  lover  of  music, 
and  that  branch  is  prominent  at  the  school. 

The  late  Superintendent  by  his  own  per- 
sistent efforts  succeeded  in  securing  the  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  by  the  L,egislature  which 
made  possible  the  removal  of  the  school  from 
its  former  quarters  to  the  magnificent  location 
on  North  avenue  and  the  erection  of  the  main 
building,  around  which  as  a  nucleus  the  insti- 
tution has  grown  to  its  present  dimensions. 
Following  the  erection  of  the  main  building 
in  1868,  the  shop  building  was  constructed  in 
1878,  the  gymnasium  in  1888,  the  superintend- 
ent's residence  in  1890,  and  the  addition  or 
annex  to  the  main  building,  known  as  New- 
comer Hall,  was  completed  in  1896. 

Through  Mr.  Morrison's  ability  as  an  ad- 
ministrator the  institution  has  grown  in  im- 
portance until  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  four 
great  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  the 
other  three  being  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Boston;  the  New  York  City  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Overbrook  School  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  former  home  of  the  school  on 
Saratoga  street,  which  was  originally  the  old 
Paca  mansion,  is  now  the  home  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  in 
which  Mr.  Morrison  also  occupied  the  post  of 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
movements  concerned  with  the   advancement 


of  the  higher  life^of  the  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Institute  and  the 
chairman  of  the  comtnittee  on  the  Schools  of 
Art  and  Design,  and  one  of  the  last  places  he 
visited  before  his  illness  was  the  new  home  of 
the  institute,  which  he  inspected  in  company 
with  Prof.  Fuchs  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Carter,  but  one 
weelc  before  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Provident  Savings  Bank.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  also  was 
its  vice-president.  He  visited  Europe  twice  in 
the  interest  of  his  profession,  served  two  terms 
as  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  was  chosen  to 
represent  that  body  at  the  Paris  exposition, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
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CThe  JYlessenger. 

"Therefore  with  Angels  and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  Heaven,  we  laud  and 

magnify  Thy  glorious  name." 


Vol.  III. 


Baltimore,  November,  1904. 


Frederick   Douglas  Morrison 

— Another  good  man  is  gone  from 
us  in  the  person  of  him  whose  name 
begins  this  article.  In  the  resolu- 
tions following,  the  vestry,  of  which 
he  was  a  most  faithful  and  efficient 
member,  set  forth  their  deep  sense 
of  loss  and  express  their  own  sor- 
row and  their  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  and  sorrowing  household 
of  their  deceased  brother.  What  is 
here  expressed  as  the  official  action 
of  the  vestry  is  the  personal  feeling 
of  every  individual  member  of  it, 
and  also  of  the  congregation  at 
large.  Mr.  Morrison  was  known 
by  all  and  loved  by  all,  and  that, 
too,  because  he  was  always  just,  no 
less  than  because  he  was  ever 
gentle.  Of  the  value  of  his  work 
and  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  the 
congregation,  probably  no  one  other 
than  the  Rector  can  have  a  proper 
conception,  and  correspondingly 
great  is  the  latter's  realization  of 
loss.     Mr.  Morrison  always  did  his 
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work,  however,  in  the  light  of  a 
superior  wisdom  and  consequently 
it  remains  with  us  to  accomplish 
God's  purpose  by  its  memory  among 
us  and  its  influence  over  us.  And 
so  one  by  one  are  the  workers 
called  in  while  the  work  itself  con- 
tinues to  conquer  death  and  crown 
life  in  the  reincarnation  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  service  and  sacri- 
fice in  every  succeeding  generation 
of  those  who  love  the  Master  and 
do  the  Father's  will.  And  finally 
the  work  itself  on  earth  shall  be  ac- 
complished to  the  full  and  we  shall 
all  then  receive  in  the  spirit  accord- 
ing to  that  which  we  have  done  in 
the  body.  As  these  continue  to  go 
-out  from  us  who  are  doing  so  much 
among  us,  let  us  take  up  the  burden 
they  lay  down  and  endeavor  to., 
hasten  the  day  when  the  Father, 
His  purpose  accomplished,  may 
say,  **A11  things  are  now  ready, 
come." 

Resolutions: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Vestry  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  held  on  Tuesday 
the  25th  day  of  October,  1904,  it 
was  resolved,  that  whereas,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  our  efficient  co- 
worker and  beloved  associate,  Fred- 
erick Douglas  Morrison,  has  been 
called  from  his  earthly  labors  to  en- 
joy the  perpetual  reward  of  the 
faithful,  we  would  place  on  record 
expressions  of  our  appreciation,  as 
well  as  our  sense  of  loss. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Morrison  this  Church  sustains 
a  grievous  loss;  his  fellow  laborers 
a  stimulating  influence  and  example 
that  will  be  sadly  missed,  and  this 
Vestry  a  member,  whose  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  of  its  du- 
ties and  opportunities  gave  it  an 
ever  widening  ambition  for  growth. 
No  better  life  of  usefulness  and 
benefit  was  known    among  us,  and 


the  effect  of  his  example  to  do  good 
and  be  a  blessing,  in  church  and 
benevolent  work,  will  ever  be  felt. 

Resolved^  That  while  our  province 
may  only  be  to  record  the  sense  of 

loss  from  the  Church's  standpoint, 
simple  justice  compels  us  to  add  the 
declaration  of  our  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  enormous  good 
done  in  every  department  of  life 
which  he  so  vigorously  touched, 
and  enlarged  by  an  intelligence  and 
well  balanced  judgment,  crowned 
with  success. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  recog- 
nize the  feebleness  of  mere  words 
to  express  deep  feeling  and  appre- 
ciation, we  would,  besides  placing 
these  resolutions  on  our  Record, 
send  a  copy  to  the  family,  with  as- 
surance of  our  loving  sympathy  and 
mingled  tears,  and  publish  the 
same  in  the  Parish  Messenger. 
By  the  Vestry, 

Samuel  J.  Hough, 
\  Register. 
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[  Messrs.  Editors: 

I  have  observed  -I'lth  sincere  Interest, 
I  but  with  keen  disappointment,  several  no-  j 
I  tices  in  recent  editions  of  your  paper  re- 
garding the  probable  choice  of  a  man  to  [ 
succeed  Mr.  Frederick  D,  Morrison  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Marj'land  School  for 
the  Blind.  As  has  been  stated  through 
your  columns  since  his  death,  Mr.  ]Morrison 
had  become  singularly  weU  known  as  an 
educator  of  the  blind  in  Tols  country,  and 
even  abroad;  but  it  is  also  very  apparent, 
to  readers  of  The  Srx,  as  well  as  of  other 
Baltimore  Rapcrs,  that  in  recent  years  Mr. 
Morrison  has  had  able  and  aggressive 
helpers,  and  as  a  recent  graduate  of  that 
institution  I  plead  for  the  attention  of  a 
few  of  Baltimore's  conservative  thinkers, 
who  have  at  heart  the  highest  success  of 
the  school  and  the  desire  of  giving  the 
best  possible  educational!  advantages  to  its 
pupils. 

To  decide  just  what  are  the  most  effect- 
ive methods  of  educating  this  very  unfor- 
tunate class  of  learners  is  a  problem, 
known  by  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  to  be  most  difficult  of  solution, 
requiring  one  who  has  had  some  practical 
experience.  Such  a  man  is  now  teaching 
the  advanced  grades,  and  it  is  this  man — 
Mr.  Marshall  B.  Ileddiok — who  deserves  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  excellent 
work  that  has  been  exhibited  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  the  school  for  the  la^t  four 
,  or  five  years. 

I  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Reddick  for  several 

years,  and  have  personal  knowledge  of  his 

faithful  work,  not  only  in  the  classroom, 

but  in  planning  and  scheduling  courses  of 

study,  subject  to  Mr.  Morrison's  approval. 

1  and  even  in  helping  in  the  office  with  other 

I  institution  business.    Often  at  night,  after 

[  the  superintendent  had  gone  to  his  home, 

,  at  the  east  end  of  the  institution  grounds, 

1  our  faithful  teacher  cfould  be  found  in  the  j 

[  office,  after  a  day  of  tiresome  work,  pore- 

I  ing  over  a  bundle  of   papers  to   Improve  i 

[■  some   course   of   study,    some   schedule   of 

j  work  or  something  else  to  help  us  to  tit  I 

I  ourselves  for  creditable  citizenship.  ' 

j.     Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  his  per- 

.  severing    patience   was   in    stereographing 

:  the   excellent   pronouncing  dictionary    for 

!  the  blind,    now  in   use.     Not  only   did   he 


have  to  examine,  odiupare  ioluA  correct  the 
errors  in  about  2,000  brass  plates,  but,  even 
before  the  stereographlng  could  be  begun, 
it  was  necessarj'  for  him  to  construct  signs 
of  pronunciation  equivalent  to  all  of  those 
now  In  use  In  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
and  to  arrange  them  In  the  form  of  a  prac- 
tical pronouncing  key,  which  appears  in 
the  front  of  each  of  the  18  or  10  little  vol- 
umes of  the  dictionary.  His  chief  remuner- 
ation for  this  work  lay  In  the  satisfaction 
of  having  a  good  dictionary  for  the  blind. 

Next   to    Mr.    Reddick,    in    my    opinion, 
would  be  the  son  of  the  late  superintend- 
j.ent,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  work, 
';and,  without  doubt,  there  are  good  reasons 
,^or  considering   the  other  men   who  have 
been  named.   I  appeal,  how€».er,  to  the  ma- 
ture   and    conservative    judgment    of    the 
present  board  of  directoi-s  to  consider  this 
L  matter  in  the  U^ht  of  the  above  facts,  re- 
\pardless  of  anything  but  that  which  should 
'  and,  I  trust,  does  lie  nearest  their  heart  as 
public-spirited    citizens — the    highest   edu- 
cational interests  of  the  blind. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Morrison  feel 
his  loss  keenly,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
nothing  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Reddick's  effi- 
ciency may  be'  considered  to  depreciate  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  good  and  faithful 
work  of  our  late  superintendent;  but, 
knowing  Mr.  Reddick  as  I  do,  I  respect- 
;  fully  ask  that  his  name  be  considered  for 
this  position  in  the  Interest  of  the  institu- 
tion that  has  given  me  such  an  excellent 
educational  foundation  in  preparation  for 
my  life  work.  James  C.  Walkj^*^     " 

Baltimore. 
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BALTIMORE   AMERICAN,  THURSDAT, 


MARCH  9,  1905 

Maryland    School   for   the   Blind.— 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Marylana 
School  for  the  Blind  met  yesterday  and 
decided  to  postpone  the  selection  of  a 
superintendent  of  the  school  until  next 
May.  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  the  former 
superintendent,  died  sometime  ago.  His 
son,  Mr,  George  C.  Morrison,  is  practi- 
cally in  charge  of  the  work  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Morrison  made  hl8 
report  to  the  board  yesterday  and  was 
congratulated  upon  his  good  work.  The 
proof  of  a  bas-relief  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Morri- 
son was  on  exhibition  at  the  meeting- 
room  in  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
panj\  and  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. The  work  was  done  by  Schuler, 
of  this  city.  It  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
A  beautiful  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Newcomer  was  also  on  exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  a  gift  to  the  school  by 
Mr.    Waldo   Newcomer   and    his   sisters. 


i 
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Mr.  G.  C.  Morrison  Soperintendent. 

The  board  of  directoraf^  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  meyfyesterday  after- 
noon and  elecled  iir.'G^rge  C.  Morrison 
superintendent  to  succeed  his  father,  the  ' 
late  Frederick  D.  Morrison.  Mr.  Morri- 
son will  assume  his  new  duties  on  June  1.  ' 
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BALTIMORE     AMERICA:^; 
FRIDAY,    MAY      12,     1905 
MR.   c;e:orge:   c.   morrisox. 


Who  has  beon  appointed  siiperintend- 
ont  of  the  Maryland  School  for  ilie  Blind, 
to  succeed  his  father,  the  late  Frederick 
D.  Morrison.  y 
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FORTY-SECOND  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD    OP    DIRECTORS 


OF  THE 


Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind 


FOR  THE  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30th, 


1905 


OFFICERS. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

F.  D.  Morrison  (July  1— October  8,  1904.) 
Geo.  C.  Morrison,  A.  B.  (From  Octobers,  1904.) 

TEACHERS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Marsh Ai^i,  E.  Reddick,  Miss  Annie  D.  Hobson, 

Henry  Randolph  Latimer,      Miss  M.  Virginia  Kelly, 
J.  Morrison  Diven. 


teachers  of  music. 


Frank  T.  Barrington, 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Madden, 


J.  George  Siemonn, 
Francis  C.  Myers. 


kindergarten  and  calisthenics. 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Martien. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hewitt. 

assistant  matron. 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Watkins. 


teachers  of  handicraft. 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Watkins,  John  H.  Glady, 


Alfred  J.  Bell, 


C.  C.  Haines. 


teacher  of  piano  tuning  and  repairing. 

MORDECAI   GaRONZIK. 


ATTENDING   PHYSICIAN, 

I.  R.  Trimble,  M.  D. 


consulting  physician, 
Russell  Murdoch,  M.  D. 

(Died  March  19.  1905.) 


FREDERICK    D.    MORRISON, 

Superintendent  from  1864  to  1894. 


Report  of  Board  of  Directors. 


To  His  Excellency^  the  Governor^  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  respectfully  submits  its  Forty-Second  Annual  Report  for 
the  fiscial  year  ending  June  30,  1905.  The  accompanying 
reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the  Treasurer  show  the 
work  of  the  school  and  the  cost  of  its  maintainance  during  the 
past  year. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
school  during  the  past  year  was  97,  of  which  number  43  were 
male  and  54  female.  The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  the  late  Superintendent,  shows 
that  the  number  of  female  pupils  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  males,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline  receiving  any 
more  female  pupils  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations  for 
them. 

These  very  satisfactory  reports  show  the  growth  of  the 
school  and  its  successful  management  by  the  Superintendent 
and  the  teachers  associated  with  him,  and  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  the  Board  is  now  compelled  to  announce  that  since 
the  publication  of  his  report  our  faithful  Superintendent  has 
passed  away,  and  the  school  has  been  deprived  of  his  valuable 
services  by  his  sudden  death. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  on  October 
17,  1904,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted, 
announcing  the  sudden  death  of  the  Superintendent  since  its 
last  meeting.  '*It  becomes  the  sad  duty  of  the  Board  to  place 
on  its  records  a  notice  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  Superinten- 
dent, Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  which  occured  on  Saturday 
last,  October  the  8th.     His  serious  and  sudden  illness  was  not 


known  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  until  his  physician 
was  called  upon  to  examine  his  case,  who  at  once  pronounced 
it  was  serious  and  required  immediate  medical  treatment.  He 
was  at  once  removed  to  St;  Joseph's  Hospital  where  a  careful 
examination  of  his  condition  was  made  by  the  surgeons  in 
charge,  under  the  direction  of  his  physician,  who  decided  that 
his  sickness  was  a  serious  attack  of  Appendicitis,  and  that  a 
surgical  operation  was  necessary  for  his  relief.  This  was 
promptly  done,  but  without  success,  and  he  passed  away  soon 
after  the  operation." 

The  announcement  of  his  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock 
to  his  many  friends,  most  of  whom  had  not  heard  of  his  sick- 
ness. He  had  been  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  with- 
out complaint,  up  to  the  time  of  this  sudden  attack,  and 
therefore,  the  friends  who  were  very  near  him  were  not  aware 
of  his  illness.  He  thus  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  his 
valuable  work  which  he  was  performing  with  so  much  fidelity 
and  success." 

Mr.  Morrison  came  to  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent  in  1864.  During 
this  long  period  of  forty  years  he  was  unremitting  in  his 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  labored 
successfully  in  building  it  up  from  a  small  beginning  to  its 
present  increased  usefulness  and  recognized  importance.  His 
personal  interest  in,  and  fondness  for  the  pupils  under  his 
care,  and  the  teachers  associated  with  him,  endeared  him  to 
them  very  closely;  and  by  his  ability  as  an  educator  of  the 
blind  he  became  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school 
and  of  the  State  of  Maryland." 

' '  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Morrison,  this  school  has  lost  an  able 
and  valued  officer,  the  pupils  and  teachers  a  wise  and  affec- 
tionate counsellor,  the  members  of  this  board  a  true  and 
courteous  friend,  and  the  cause  of  education  and  of  philan- 
thropy a  diligent  and  conscientious  worker.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  death  was  received  with  sincere  regret  by  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  similar  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  tributes  of  regard  were  adopted  at  their  meetings." 
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* '  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, held  in  July  1905,  two  of  his  life-long  and  most  intimate 
friends,  Messrs.  Michael  Anagnos,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
and  William  B.  Wait,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City,  were  present  and  made  brief 
addresses  on  the  life  and  work  of  their  beloved  colleague." 

Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

"  A  singularly  useful  life  came  to  its  end,  and  a  conspic- 
uous figure  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  educators  of  the 
blind,  when  Frederick  Douglas  Morrison  closed  his  eyes  at 
Baltimore  on  October  8th,  1904.  His  death  occurred  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  in  that  city,  as  the  result  of  an  operation  for 
Appendicitis.  He  w^as  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  coming  from 
sturdy  Scotch-English  stock,  was  a  son  of  Mansel  Edward  and 
Susannah  Elizabeth  Morrison,  and  was  born  near  Belair,  in 
Harford  County,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1837.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  best  private  schools,  supplemented  by 
academic  training  at  West  Chester,  after  which  he  taught  for 
several  years  in  his  native  country.  At  the  age  of  19  he  began 
the  study  of  the  Law,  in  the  office  of  Henry  W.  Archer,  at 
Belair,  but  failing  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar  in  consequence 
of  his  well-known  sympathy  with  the  Confederate  cause,  he 
went  to  Baltimore  in  1861  and  was  appointed  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  performing  his  duties 
faithfully  and  efficiently  for  two  years.  He  then  resigned  this 
position  and  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Girard  College 
in  Philadelphia.  After  a  year  of  signal  success  in  this  position, 
at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  Chapin,  then  principal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  he  accepted,  in 
April  1864,  the  Superintendency  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Morrison  had  at  last  found  his 
true  sphere  of  usefulness.  Strictly  honest  and  of  marked  ex- 
ecutive ability,  he  was  withal  a  man  of  great  moral  earnestness, 
of  a  tender  nature  and  possessed  of  a  judicial  mind.  He  w^as 
furthermore  imbued  with  progressive  ideas,  and  was  thus 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  place  he  was  c^alled  to  fill.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  work  he  reserved  no  part  of  his  life  for  him- 


self.  His  energy,  his  time,  his  strength,  his  thought,  were  all 
given  without  stint  to  the  service  of  the  school.  He  firmly- 
believed  a  thorough  and  liberal  education  to  be  the  only  means 
of  raising  the  blind  in  the  social  and  moral  scale,  and  of  freeing 
them  from  some  of  the  distressing  effects  of  their  infirmity. 
He  labored  assiduously  to  provide  this  inestimable  boon  for  his 
pupils,  and  threw  himself  into  the  task  with  untiring  industry. 
The  school  was  still  in  its  infancy,  having  been  in  existence 
only  eleven  years.  It  was  poorly  equipped  and  inadequately 
housed.  Under  his  administration  it  has  grown  year  by  year 
in  importance  and  usefulness,  and  has  attained  high  rank 
among  the  institutions  for  the  blind.  It  has  grown  from  a 
small  school  with  twenty-one  pupils  to  the  present  institution 
with  more  than  five  times  as  many  scholars,  and  with  an 
equipment  in  buildings  and  land  worth  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  His  name  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  splendid 
position  which  he  has  secured  for  this  school." 

*'Mr.  Morrison's  progressive  views  and  philanthropic 
instincts  led  him .  to  take  an  active  part  in  several  educational 
and  humane  enterprises  concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
the  higher  life  of  the  city  of  his  residence.  He  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Art  and  Design.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Charity  Organization.  He 
was  the  founder  and  general  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country  under  the  intelligent  and 
efficient  administration  of  its  resident  principal,  Mr.  John  F. 
Bledsoe." 

"Mr.  Morrison  was  a  high-minded  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  whose  influence  for  good  was  felt  throughout  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged.  Upright  and  honorable  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  he  possessed  true  nobility  of  character. 
He  was  chivalrous,  courageous  and  frank,  assuming  responsi- 
bility without  reckoning  the  cost  to  himself.  His  charming 
and  amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  those  who  had  the 
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privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  possessed  that  nobility  of  sentiment  and  courtesy 
of  manner  which  belonged  to  the  true  gentleman.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  friends  and  dearly  beloved  by  them. 
His  loss  is  keenly  felt  and  sincerely  lamented  by  his  colleagues 
who  will  always  recall  his  gentle  and  kind  demeanor,  the 
simplicity  and  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  genuineness 
of  the  man  as  shown  in  all  his  dealings  with  them.  The  death 
of  such  a  man  is  a  distinct  loss,  not  only  to  the  city  in  which 
he  lived  and  the  school  over  which  he  presided,  but  to  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  everywhere.  In  length  of 
service,  in  ripe  experience,  in  executive  ability  and  in  social 
and  moral  endowments,  Mr.  Morrison  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  profession." 

"The  cruel  hand  of  death  touched  Mr.  Morrison  while  he 
was  still  in  the  height  of  his  powers,  carrying  on  his  work 
with  undiminished  vigor  and  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
appreciation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  co-workers  and  pupils,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
friends.  He  has  left  the  enviable  record  of  a  noble,  useful  and 
beneficient  life  to  his  only  son,  George  C.  Morrison,  a  true  heir 
of  his  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  who  succeeds  his 
father  as  Superintendent  of  the  Marjdand  School  for  the 
Blind." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  remarks,  Mr  William  B.  Wait, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  made  a 
brief  address.  He  said,  *  'This  meeting  will  be  remembered  with 
pleasure  because  of  the  opportunity  which  has  been  presented 
of  placing  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  our  high  estimate  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Frederick  D.  Morrison.  There  is  one  productive  work  achieved 
by  Mr.  Morrison,  to  which  allusion  may  be  made  at  this  time, 
the  great  value  of  which  may  be  easily  estimated  by  the 
educators  connected  with  this  department,  and  especially  with 
the  education  of  the  blind.  This  age  is  remarkable  for  the 
establishment  of  libraries  and  the  expansion  of  libraries,  and 
yet  the  vast  collection  of  ordinary  letter-press  books  are  of  no 
personal  use  to  the  blind.     Up  to  within  a  few  years  no  diet- 
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ianary  of  the  English  Language,  in  embossed  form,  had  been 
available  to  the  four  thousand  blind  students  of  the  schools 
throughout  our  country.  Wisely  perceiving  the  need  of  such 
a  work,  Mr.  Morrison  resolved  to  supply  it,  and  through  his 
efforts  and  under  his  direction,  the  Unabridged  Standard  School 
Dictionary,  filling  eighteen  volumes  in  embossed  form,  has 
been  published.  This  is  a  monumental  and  enduring  contri- 
bution to  the  permanent  and  embossed  literature  of  the  country, 
for  which  the  blind  in  all  coming  time  will  have  cause  to  rise 
up  and  call  him  blessed.*  Nothing  is  needed  to  complete  the 
tribute  so  truthfully  and  beautifully  expressed  by  Mr.  Anagnos. 
When  we  knew  Mr.  Morrison  a  little,  we  respected  him;  when 
we  knew  him  better,  we  admired  him;  when  we  knew  him 
well,  we  loved  him.*^ 

With  deep  sorrow  and  regret  we  record  the  death,  on 
March  19,  1905,  of  Dr.  Russell  Murdoch.  A  man  of  modest 
and  retiring  disposition,  he  assumed  no  credit  for  his  good 
works,  but  with  deep  appreciation  we  acknowledge  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  to  him  for  his 
constant,  unremitting  care  of  many  years.  As  the  oculist  of 
the  school  he  made  regular  professional  visits,  and  besides,  was 
always  prompt  to  respond  whenever  any  of  the  children  needed 
his  professional  attention;  and  invaluable  as  these  services 
were,  he  neither  asked  nor  accepted  any  remuneration  what- 
ever. A  true  friend  of  the  school,  with  deep  sympathy  for 
the  afflicted,  we  sincerely  mourn  his  loss, 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Morrison,  the  son  of  our  deceased  Superin- 
tendent, has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  school  and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  satisfactorily. 

We  respectfully  request  the  usual  annual    appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  school  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Morris,  President. 

*NotE.— The  X'ery  arduous  labor  of  transcribing  the  Dictionary  into  the  New  York 
Point  print  was  undertaken  and  completed  by  Mr.  Marshall  E.  Reddick,  without  whose 
generous  and  unrewarded  cooperation  the  work  would  not  have  been  undertaken. 

Geo.  C.  Morrison. 
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IN   MKMORIAM. 

Before  closing  I  regret  to  have  to  recall  to  your  attention 
our  loss  within  the  year  of  our  former  superintendent,  Mr.  F. 
D.  Morrison,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  forty 
years,  and  of  our  oculist.  Dr.  Russell  Murdoch.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  memorialized  in  this  report,  but  it  seems  fitting 
for  me,  who  knew  Dr.  Murdoch  from  my  childhood,  to  add 
to  that  memorial  the  expression  of  my  belief  that  in  his  loss 
the  school  has  lost  not  merely  an  earnest  and  willing  friend, 
but  also  an  active  and  strong  uplifting  force  for  good.  The 
late  Superintendent,  having  been  my  father,  can  only  be 
mentioned  here. 

CONCI.USION. 

And  now  thanking  you  for  your  encouragement  and 
consideration,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  close  this  report 
with  the  closing  words  of  the  last  published  report  of  the  school: 
Permit  me  to  commend  my  associates  for  their  faithful  and 
intelligent  work.  Whatever  success  we  have  attained  is  largely 
due  to  their  cheerful  and  hearty  cooperation  in  every  effort  to 
advance  the  interest  of  our  school." 

Very  respectfully, 

Gkorge  C.  Morrison, 

Stcperintendeni . 


m 
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Superintendent's  Statement  of  Receipts  and   Disbursements 
FOR  THE  Year  Ending  June  30th,  1905. 

receipts. 

Balance  in  hand  July  1,  1904  $  1,874  21 

Received  from  Treasurer 40,500  00 


Total 142,374.21 


disbursements  . 

Broom  Shop  Expenses '.$  9,682  81 

Caning  and  Mattress  Shop  Expenses 386  42 

Net- weaving  Shop  Expenses 224  47 

Sustenance 6,923  72 

Salaries 10,556  32 

Wages  -Domestic 2,645  91 

Fuel  and  lyight 2,626  57 

Insurance 128  18 

Repairs  and  Betterments 6.588  78 

Sundries 2,113  04 


$41,876.22 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1905 $497.99 

GEO.  C.  MORRISON,  Superintende7it . 


Examined  and  approved. 


JOHN  M.  GLENN, 
WALDO  NEWCOMER 


.1 


Committee. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT 
(Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  Annual  Reports) 


OF  THE 


MARYLAND  SCHOOL 


FOR  THE 


COLORED  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


For  the  Years  1903-4  and  1904-5. 


No.  649  W.  SARATOGA  STREET, 


Baltimore,  Md. 

1905. 

Baltimore : 

Press  of  James  Young. 

1906. 

FREDERICK  D.  MORRISON, 
Founder  and  Superintendent,  1872-1904. 
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Resident  Principars  Report. 


To  THE  Superintendent 

AND  THE  Board  of  Directors. 

Gentlemen:  The  history  of  the  school  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  30th,  1905  has  been  marked  by  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  here  an  expression  of  the  keen 
feeling  of  sorrow  experienced  by  the  pupils,  officers  and 
teachers  at  the  loss  in  the  beginning  of  last  session  of 
our  beloved  and  much  honored  Superintendent,  Fred- 
erick D.  Morrison,  the  one  who  in  1872  founded  this 
school,  and  through  whose  energy,  perseverance  and 
wisdom  its  affairs  have  been  so  successfully  administerd. 

We  have  missed  his  periodical  visits;  we  have  felt  the 
need  of  his  wise  counsel  when  problems  have  presented 
themselves  for  solution.  We  realize,  as  those  who  have 
no  connection  with  the  work,  which  was  the  passion  of 
his  life,  cannot,  the  loss  that  the  schools  of  Maryland 
and  the  profession  at  large  have  sustained. 

Few  men  have  left  the  impress  of  their  characters  so 
thoroughly  upon  the  lives  and  destinies  of  so  large  a 
circle  of  individuals  generally;  and  among  the  blind  of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  he  was  not  less 
beloved,  revered  and  honored  than  Hauy  in  Paris  or 
Howe  in  Boston. 

His  memory  will  ever  be  an  inspiration,  not  only  to 
every  pupil,  but  alike  to  every  teacher  and  friend  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  claim  so  close  a  relationship. 

I        John  F.  Bledsoe, 

Principal. 


THE     B^TIMORE    NEWS, 
MAKCH    3,     1906. 
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TO  PRESIDE  OVER  BLIND 


Mr.  Bledsoe  Sncceeds  Mr.  Morrison 
At  Latter's  Request. 


Mr.  John  B.  Bledsoe,  for  years  resident 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  | 
Colored  Blind,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  George  C.  Morrison  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  appointment  was  made 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Morrison,  Whose 
assistant  Mr.  Bledsoe  had  been  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Mr.  Morrison  resigned  last  November 
on  account  of  other  duties  that  re- 
quired his  time,  but  the  directors  per- 
suaded him  to  remain  until  they  could 
select  a  successor.  Besides  being  third 
vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  Trust 
and  Guarantee  Company,  Mr.  Morrison 
was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  by  Mayor  Timanus.  He  Is 
also  a  lawyer.  His  father,  the  late  Fred- 
erick Douglas  Morrison,  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  over  40  years, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  building 
It  up.  The  son  took  charge  about  eight- 
een months  ago,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  directors  urging  him  to  man- 
age the  School. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  today  that  Mr.  Bled- 
soe would  make  an  excellent  superin- 
tendent. "He  will  be  a  better  man  at 
I  the  School  than  I  was,"  he  declared. 
1  "He  was  my  assistant,  and  I  know  how 
capable  he  Is.  He  also  did  great  work 
at  the  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 
Deaf,  which  also  comes  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind." 

Mr.  Bledsoe  Is  37  years  old,  and  Is  a 
son  of  Rev.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  a  promi- 
nent Alabama  minister  and  educator.  He 
taught  five  years  in  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  came  as  principal  ot 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf  in  1898. 
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